





























BUT WHO IS YOUR 
COMPETITOR? 
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Wuen one fish company calls all of its customers 
everywhere every Monday morning, and conducts 
all of its business by telephone. 

When a single packing house, in one month, 
receives 15 calls from its territory ordering 
meats. 

When a flour salesman spends $65 for out of town 
calls and brings in $500, worth of orders in a 
month. 

When this whole magazine might be filled with 
similar experiences, is it not important that every 
business man should know how little telephone 


calls now cost? 
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There have been rate reductions in 1926, in 


i__ AMER, 


oo 


1927 and on February 1 of this year. The map \ 


<AEPHONE 2 


shows how far your telephone dollars now go, 
whether you talk between neighboring cities or 
half-way across the continent. 

What are the problems of your particular organi- 
zation? Some companies use Sequence Calls to save 
additional time. Some train special telephone sales 
men. Many are now using the Key Town Plan and 
Credit Plan for their traveling representatives. How 
could telephone calls save and earn the most for you 
A letter or call to your local Bell business office will 
bring skilled minds to work with yours. 

Meantime, what pending out of town transac- 
tions could be hastened by telephone? 

Bell Telephone Service Quick 
Inexpensive Universal. 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


"TCHE banquet hall was crowded Sud lence! A t 

| denly I heard the chairman’s voice say wave Of a] eis 
We will now have afew wordsfrom Mr.Byron © ! fs 
\[unn.”’ It came like a flash of lightning! He , 


unexpectedly calling on m 


No time to beg off 
a 


\s I started to get up, I heard a titter run 


nd the table 
Watch him make a 
| overheard someone whis 
per. “He’s so bashful he’s 
1 of his own voice.” 
He'll die on his feet!” 
ne another whisper. 
is going to be fun- 
than ‘Abie’s Irish 


' 


knew they were laugh- 
at me and expecting 
to make myself ridicu- 

s, but I only grinned in- 
sider I stood squarely on 
my two feet and started in! 


‘‘But When I Com- 
menced to Speak’’— 


\lmost from the first 


word, the smiles of doubt and derision faded \t 
They were incredulous Work 
Instantly the atmosphere became 


from their faces. 


amazed! 


no chance 


fool 


lor a spee h! 


to wriggle out Great rk. B 


of himself,” \ 








What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to overcome stage-fright 

How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning personalit 
How to be the master of any situat 


>< 








so tense that you could have heard a pin drop! rse of my 


No snickers nor sneers now — nothing but aX le 

breathless attention from every one of those yaslf 
indred listeners! My voice, clear as a bell tage-tright 

strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out through 

1¢ banquet hall as I hammered home each I we 

oint of my message with telling strokes that held own home, simply 


} 


hem spellbound! I let myse 





When I finished, there was an instant of dead 


Lf ge 


ashing finale that almost brough 


—sSoa;>rlit 


wtoa 


them to their 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’ 
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) 
’ 
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I left the Gee 


A Lucky Accident 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 
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THE ROTARIA 


Frankly, 
ThisisaTest! 





* Opportunity 
ow Joseph Conre 


Without Risking a Penny! 





You and ever of the most beauti- the sodden dripping fo’castles ot 
ne else who reads ful editions of Con- famous clipper ships. Then if you 
for pleasure nt rad ever published. to keep these priceless stories for 1 
stories of act They are bound in future evenings of solid reading « 


beautiful sea blue joyment send only $5.00 for the ent 
cloth and hand-_ set of four volumes. That’s 
somely decorated Only $5.00 for the biggest $8.00 v 
with original wood © of fine books and thrilling readin 


romance. You want 
to tingle to the 


thrill of strange 

lands and unchart uts. Each volume’ ever saw. Or if you are one of is 
ed seas —- of perils is the regular stand- rare people who do not respond to 
ind courage of ard $2.00 edition. rad’s magic, simply return the boo! 
love and high ad at our expense. The transactio1 


h Y have cost you nothing. But act a 

W €n FOU once. This remarkable offer is just a 

Decide to experiment for a limited time only, 1 
introduce this great writer to 


Keep Them thousands of readers who have nev 
Mail the coup 


known him before. 


when you run YOU PAY today. 
across it. That's why we are making ONLY $5.00 any ee Company 


venture in the far 
corners of the 


earth Of course 





kvervyone does! 
And vou recogniz 


and appreciate a 


rare book bargain 












this experiment. 
» want ‘nd vou four of Con ‘ ; Garden City, N. Y. 

me 50 i. . ; 5 1 ; Read these splendid adventure yarns ys 

ds greates KS roaeoweeks = ¢ . z . 
rai | — t bo . for a ce for a full week. Fall under the spell of ay 
t "Pay or . “eo ‘ ou xpense ig : * 
trial rea ing, entire y at Ir expense palm fringed lagoons, of golden mer- . 
ind risk We don’t want you to ° . cae . : 
: We d ' maids with hibiscus flowers in their 
Sel uS <¢ - Vy. ; mt as : . 
tg a, tases hair. Penetrate the steaming 


tone? iia Te parenting i ws 3 se ine jungles of Central Africa. 
ee we ask you is to keep them Round the Horn in 
fora week, read them, examine them 
and then judge them both as entertain- 
ing reading and asa great bargain in 
books. 

Those four books have been chosen 
because of their value as enthralling 
blood-stirring fiction because they 
truly typify the entire works of one 
of the greatest writers of romance the 
world has known. The four volumes are 
from the famous “ Malay Edition,” one 





eee 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., 
Dept. CF-903, Garden City, N. ¥ 
You may send me the four volume “ Malay 


| 


dition” of Joseph Conrad. At the end of a | 
week I will either return the books at vour { 
expense or send you $5.00 in full payment 
Name | 
Address | 


City cit ; State 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 





| 





PROPOS of the change being made 
to a new firm of printers, with 
A this issue, bringing a rather for- 


lable number of problems, we 
need to come across the paragraph 
ted below and took new hope. It was 

ably written by some harassed edi 
at a time when his tribulations must 
become so numerous and so heavy 
his “anguished soul” cried out in 


é 


bellion: 

Getting out this magazine is no 
nic. If we print jokes, folks say we 
e silly; if we don’t, they say we are 


serious; if we print original matter, 
they say we lack variety; if we publish 
nes from other papers, we are too 
y to write. If we stay on the job, we 
ght to be out getting a new viewpoint. 
If we go out after stuff, we are not at- 
ending to business in our own depart- 
ent. If we don’t print all our contrib 
tors send us we don’t show the proper 
appreciation. If we do print them the 
lagazine is a mass of junk. And, like 
as not, some wise guy will say we swiped 
this from an exchange. Which we did.” 


Our ubiquitous correspondent ‘“Rota- 
or” advises that he will shortly be at- 
ending his first district conference in 
this country, as well as a number of 
Rotary clubs in the United States and 
Canada. We know we voice the senti- 
nents of many of our readers in hoping 
that he will favor us with another 
article giving his critical observations 
f Rotary at work - -and at play. 


Among the outstanding features of 
e April number will be an article dis- 
ussing the Rotary Foundation (estab- 





Peter Thomason—who wrote 
‘How Galsworthy Interprets 


Life 


lished last year) ; the second of Rotarian 
Thomason’s articles on Galsworthy, 
which will deal with an interpretation 
of the author’s plays; also another of 
the series “Anglo-American Contrasts” 
by the editor—an article treating of 
( Chicago, the birthplace of Rotary, and 
imely because of interest in the Rotary 
convention to be held in Chicago in 1930 
and the World’s Fair planned for 1933. 
* ok 

The response ny subscriptions from 
Rotarians in Great Britain and Ireland 
has been heartening, indeed. Among the 
many notes of favorable comment that 
have accompanied these subscriptions, 
Rotarian S. Matsuyama, commercial 














my hearty wishes for the future success 
of the journal.” a 


Who’s 
Gienn F? 
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“It gives me much pleasure to say Committee Paul W. Horn, is presi 
that I find much enjoyment in reading dent of the Texas Technological College 
ROTARIAN, and, as you say, it Clinton Rogers Woodruff, honorary 

is a good way of ‘keeping in touch.’ In - secretary of the National Municipal 
enclosing my subscription form with League, editor of the National Munic 
check for $2.25, I should like to convey ipal Review, has held many prominent 


Paul H. King, is 
referee in bankruptcy of Detroit, 
: Michigan, and chairman of the Exten 
Number sion Committee of Rotary International 
Calvin I. Ryan is a professor in the 


posts in civie life 


Who—In This 


‘ank, president of the Uni 





Wisconsin, is one of the 
college presidents in the 
States .. J. E. Bradbury, 
president of the totary Club of Oxford, 
England, at our invitation, wrote the 
authentic article on the Rhodes scholar- 
ships, their possibilities for promoting 
Anglo-American understanding 
Clinton P. Anderson, whose classifica- 


versity of 
voungest 
United 


English Department of the State Teach 
ers College at Kearney, Nebraska 

Frank Hollway is editor of the Spokes 
man of the Rotary Club of Halifax, 


England Pe ter Thomason, of Man 
chester, England, was one of the early 
presidents of Rotary in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and is active in British 


literary circles. 





THE ROTARIA? 


Roads Lead 
to Texas 





T7HILE we usually think of the Lone Star State ji; 
A\ terms of saddle-leather and wide open spaces, ther: 
is another side to the picture: beautiful cities noted for 
their art and their industry. Rotarian legions travelling 
to the convention by railway and airplane and ocean 
steamer will realize that a new chapter has been written 
in the cosmopolitan history of a state that has had so 
colorful a past 
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tight—A view looking down Travis Street, 
Houston, showing main business section 

























Left Looking ; 
down Commerce 7 
Street, Dallas, 

showing the Santa Fe Build- ; 
ing in the left foreground ; = 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE IDEAL OF SERVIC! 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO PERSONAL. 
BUSINESS, COMMUNITY. AND INTERNATIONAL LIFI 
MARCH, 1929 ' 


OUR NEW APPEARANCE 


N THIS hurried age, when there are so many other media than the printed word 

for conveying news and thought, much more care has to be taken in presen- 

tation than was the case yesterday. Busy men are apt to turn over a publication 

before they decide whether it is worth their while to read it, and they presume 
that the production to which the best thought has been given has the best thoucht 
to produce. 

Topbay, so close is the contact between editor and printer that they work almost 
in collaboration. The editor enlists the interest of the printer in the subject-matter, 
and it becomes to the printer a matter of professional pride to do it justice. 

Wuereas formerly the editor instructed the printer. today the printer improves 
on the instruction, or even anticipates it by his own suggestions as to how a thing 
shall best be presented. 

THE ROTARIAN works in close contact with its printer, whose aim itis to pro- 
duce a magazine of service that shall combine to the best advantage the art and the 
eraft of all concerned. 

THE present issue of this magazine represents the production of a new combi- 
nation of thonght and craft. Its contents cover a wide field, each of the subjects related 
in some way directly or indirectly with the objects of Rotary. In it will be found 
articles dealing with the world-wide extension of the movement and events in dis- 
tant lands; problems of individual conduct in vocation, social, civic and international 
life; concrete expressions of the various objects of Rotary in community service; 
descriptions of life in picturesque countries of the world where Rotary is established; 
comments on world-affairs from the “Service” viewpoint; articles of interest to read- 
ers, organizers, and specialists in departments of business activity. 

Just as itis the editor’s plan to reflect as many angles as possible in each single 
issue, so it is the plan of the producers to make the magazine as attractive to the eye 
as type and arrangement can make it. If there are any blemishes on “our new appear- 
ance” in this first issue under new conditions, we shall be careful to eliminate them 


in subsequent issues. 


211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
March, 1929 
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A Rotary Review 
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By THE EDITOR 


} . o> 
y—Rotary in Athens 
Rotary in Athens—makes a suggestive three- 
The coming of the old into the new, and 
no better example. The city of Plato and Socrates 


THENS in 


Rotary—or ratl 


F i word headline for our fii 
the new into the old, ha 


t note, 


and Aristotle, the place of origin of ethical philosophy, will have in the shadow 
of the Acropolis a gathering of 1 who may include in their number a Plato, 
a Socrates, or an Aristotle of to-morrow. Visions apart, however, the organization 
of Rotary in Ather folldw on one of the hardest pieces of extension work yet 
on record. Com ioner Davidson has brought success where many a man might 
have thrown up his hands in despair. He arrived there by hydroplane from 
Stamboul (what ld th I have known about that?) when fever was 
raging, called the dip! al rps, was told of every possible difficulty. He 


found material from which to 


choose membership in American- 


ised Greeks, royalists, Venizel- 
ists, the last two not being on 
social terms with one another. 
He saw Prime Minister Ven- 
izelos, and got from him a 


spoken and a written expression 
of approval and sympathy. 

The letter read as follows: 

Athens, December 11 
Dear Mr. Davidson, 

I have read the message of Rotary 
International which you handed me 
and I thank you very much indeed 

The principles which form the basis 

f your movement 
mutual understanding, of professional 


the idleas 


cooperation, of international peace, o 
‘n united in the ideal of service, 
® principles which it is our duty to 

urge on. That is why I follow with 

st and sympathy the action aim 
ing at the extension of the Rotary 

Movement in the Near East and 
in Greece 
Yours sincere 

(signed) BE. K. VENIZELOS 


infers 
e pecially 
ly 


Athens, Greece 
December 11th, 1928 





V ENIZELOS, we learn, is 68 
years of age, but the picture 
He works 
has 
favor of 


of health and energy. 
for fifteen hours a 


VENIZELOS 
day, 
simple, democratic ways, speaks English easily, and is strongly in 


Rotary as a means of uniting men of different parties. 
Apart 
opposite parties to mix, Davidson 
goes home to lunch, and wakes again at three. 
after dinner once a month. Then, the financial problem. Greece would find Rotary 
expensive, they said. In spite of all these obstacles, the club has been formed. A 
royalist and a Venizelist shook hands for the first time since the revolution. A 
president has been found in Spiro Loverdo, a strong man, everywhere respected. 
English, is a patron of letters and the arts, 


from the initial difficulty—afterwards overcome—of getting men of 
found an obstacle in the “siesta habit.’’ Everyone 


Suggested that Rotary meet 


He speaks Italian, French, and some 
has a beautiful home and one of the finest private libraries in Greece. He is Presi- 
dent of the Banque Populaire, one of the largest financial institutions. 

M. Loverdo hopes to be able to attend the Chicago Convention next year, with 
his wife and daughter. Meanwhile, he is devoting intense study to Rotary, and to 
its literature in all the languages he reads. Also, he will act as special commis- 
sioner to spread Rotary to the flourishing Grecian cities of Piraeus and Saloniki. 

To congratulate Davidson on his Athens achievement would be superfluous. The 


brief 


speaks for its 


above story 
His work at Stamboul 
immediately fruitful, owing to polit 
difficulties, but he has 
future reaping. 


has not be 


seed 


sown 


Progre ss Worle 


PART from such _high-spot 
Rotary extension as Hellas, Pa 
tine, Egypt, news comes of steady | 
ress in regions less romantic, but 
Finland has no 


Helsing 


withal. 
(the 


teresting 


second club capital 


being the first). It is at Turku-Abo. ] 
members are partly Finnish, part 
Swedish. The language difficulty 
solved by making German the offi 
medium of correspondence. It wa 
pected to inaugurate the first clul 
Jugo-Slavia, at Belgrade, during 
visit in February of President Sutt 
The first number of the new bulletir 
the Extension Committee of Rota 
International tells of steady progre 

+} 


existing areas, and of some of the d 
culties of getting going in small citic 
Apart from the usual so-called obstacl 
there is the fact that other kinds of ci 
clubs have got in first, while Rotary w 
wondering how far down the populat 
scale it ought to descend. The rul 
now, that there is no place really to 
small for Ro- 

tary, Wf at isa 





town at all—and 
with this we 
concur. Provid- 
ed small cities 
do not depend 
too much on out- 
side speakers, 
and give their 
time to ex- 
changes of ideas 
and experience 
of ee ee ee Re 
members, there 


is no reason why the small-town Rota 
club should not be one of the happiest 
as well as the most useful, of institu 
tions. Small-town business and profes 
sional men ought to meet somehow, an 
somewhere: why not under the capa 
cious umbrella of Rotary? 

We are glad to record good progress 
from Brazil, where six new clubs have 
been organized by Commissioner James 
H. Roth, bringing the total up to eleven. 
Here, as elsewhere in the tropics, diffi- 
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itv is found in securing suitable meet 
« places, and good meals at reasonable 

e. In Brazil, luncheon 
0 A.M. until 12:30, and people are too 


+ 


ed after the day’s work to take part 


from 


lasts 


evening meetings. 
rnational 
at ni 


Ennion Sutton completed his 


European visit with the E 


4 a] 
grice 


>: 


OT lour 


iropean 


dvisory meeting at Paris on the 25rd, 
nd by the time these lines appear, 


hould be again in personal to 
One of his 
nt tasks to confer 


ficers in Britain and Ireland, at their 


ich with 


most lmpor- 


adquarters. 


was with Rotary 


eting in London, on outstanding mat- 


of international interest. 

President Sutton, while in Rome, in- 
terviewed Father Enrico of the 
society of Jesus, editor in chief of the 
Catholic review Civilita Cattolica, which 
has recently been publishing 

ticizing Rotary. The president re 

yved misapprehensions as to the “af- 
liation of Rotary with Masonry” that 
have appeared, and assured the Jesuit 
editor that Rotary is a and 
cial organization enabling of 
affairs to meet for mutual advancement, 


Rosa, 


articles 


business 


men 


and has no religious or political propa- 
ganda Father ie 3 
tated, accepted the rebuttal of accusa- 
ons, and promised to publish a cor 


whatever. tosa, it is 


rection and to discontinue attacks. 
In reference to the 
ecent visits, we omitted to mention one 


our President’s 


Cl a a 


Proposed Memorial to Columbus to be erected at 


Port of Palos, Spain 





of o1 


N¢ rth 


Ing held at th 


itstandir rtance on the 


% 


meet 
Highland Pa 
Michigan, his old home city. Over 400 


, 
American side, the 


end oO! 


Rotarians attende epresenting 
lub Forty-f flags prese ¢ 
the sin Rot: vere hung 
3 3 
~ Pp _t)La 
EFERENCE to flags of the 
R 1" R ta brings t nd the « 
ilties I rred n getting flag 
cour ( whict ! he Rotar 
are “nations” but which politic 
ng a group, fede I 
wealtn ot nat n Most of those ir I 
nstance } British Empire, fl I 
Union Jac as do all the natior 
the United Kingdom. A similar } 
e! F ses with national anthems: a 
n the listing of nations in the officia 
directory and other office publicatior 
What are you to do about a nation tha 
belongs to a union of nations—for in 


stance, the states of the German 


ll-known cases where 


but not 


Also, there are we 


nationality is claimed recog 


T is proposed to erect a monument 
as a memorial to Christopher Colum 
the Port of Palos, 


which he 192 


bus at opain, fron 


the 


resulted in his dis 


ailed in 1492 on memo} 
able voyage which 
covery of the New World. 
The 
1 as a gift of 
the peopl of the New 
World to 
the Old in 
of the 
opened up 


the peopl of 
appreciation 
opportunities 
through the 
daring, courage and in 
domitable perseverance 
of their forbears in di 


covering and _ settling 
this country which 
given us so much of 
freedom and prosperity. 
It is hoped to 
identified in this act of 
grati- 
tude American men and 


have 


friendliness and 
women who feel that in 
this era 

Baad 


1 
aented 


of unprece- 
well-being, it is 
fitting to do 
to that man 
who discovered America 
Colum- 


especially 


homage 


Christopher 
bus—and, through him, 
to all those pioneers of 
the Old World whe 
helped to open up and 
settle this land of ours. 
T Imita the 


By imita 
tues of the pioneers, we 


ing 
ifife 


vir 


can best prove ourselves 


worthy heirs. 


ah 


} 
rhe ne 
Si 
Howard H. 1 ! 
I ( 
| 
Vi , | . hy d 
é hip ¢ Mi B e B ‘ 
he for diat : ’ 
i ( { h é ne! é ‘ 
OO per ? i | ( 
being ( e¢ l he big { 
le Dig 
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this year will be 
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attended, and 
union official 
ormation of a permanent Na 


industrialist, 


Conference on Industrial Cooperation, held in London, January 25th. 
Andrews, second vice-president, R, 1. B. L.; Sydney Pascall, chairman. Vocational Service Sub-Committee, R. I. B, I.; I. B Sutton, pres- 
ident, Rotary International; Lord Melchett; C. A. Mander, first vice-president, R. I. B. 1.; Arthur Chadwick, president, R. 1. B. L.; 


cated. The meeting was also addressed 
by a well-known Labor leader, Ben Til 
lett. Provided Rotarians in the British 
Isles keep out of party politics on this, 
other 


come of 


as on issues, nothing but good 


can study of the problem of 


ndustrial peace. 


\ EANWHILE, referring to the 
AVA distress among miners in Britain, 


Neal, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
that the Rotarians of 


Rotarian C. J. 
writes to suggest 
the United States lend some assistance 
to these people. 

“T believe” he 


effort enough clothing could be 


adds, “without much 
secured 
by an appeal to American Rotarians to 


clothe all these unfortunates and keep 
them more comfortable during the bal 
ance of the winter.” 

If any North 
feel disposed to follow this suggestion, 


American Rotarians 
gifts, etc., should be addressed to Saint 


John’s Lodge, Inner Circle, Regents 


Park, London. 


rT ‘HE ROTARIAN offers its saluta 
| tions to two national Rotary maga- 
zines which make their bow in new and 
picturesque attire. One of these is the 
Rotary Wheel, of Britain and Ireland, 
which appears in an orange cover, 
printed on antique wove paper with new 
type and arrangement of features, and 
covers a very wide range of news and 
The other is “Le Rotary” of 


from 


comment. 
France, which 
the International President and District 
Governor Fougére, and full reports of 


carries messages 


French club activities, as well as corre- 


spondence from neighboring countries. 
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There is a probability of a conf 
time to establish bas¢ 
cooperation between the van 


some soon 


tional magazines of Rotary jointly 
the international magazine. Whil 
nation in Rotary needs service fi 
own Clubs, there are matters in co; 
which 


concerning editori=! unit 


thought is desirable. 


' ERE’S another challenge to Rot 
from New Zealand. The R 
Club of the city of Thames, N. Z., wi 
to tell us that 
“In Abyssinia, Arabia, Nort} 
Africa and China, there are still 
million virtual slay 
men, women, and children who hay 


who live in daily 


five actual or 
family rights: 
of what the avarice, lust and bruta 
of their owners may bring upon th 
This state of affairs, adds the p 
dent of the club, is largely economi 
first step might well be the appoint 
American and B 
from f 


of a combined 


rot } 


Commission to 
observation on the actual condition 
and further to sugg 


report 


the enslaved 
what economic steps could be taker 
their speedy relief.” 

It is of great help to have informat 
of this whether TH 
ROTARIAN can do than give 
publicity we do not yet know, but tl 
we gladly do, with the reminder, |} 
ever, that there are as yet no Rot 


kind, anyway: 


more 


clubs in the countries named other t} 
China—which is a very large count} 
and in a disturbed condition at 
The best way to get Rotary working 


tha 


help reform native conditions is to sta) 


Rotary clubs in the business cent 


where the trouble lies. 





T. J. Rees, director, R. I. B. I. 


Left to right: Edwin Robinson, director, R. [. B. I.; Wilfred 
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The Freedom of the Air 


By GLENN FRANK 


President of University 


Wisconsin and former 


editor of the Century Magazine 


REEDOM of the sea [um 
has been a knotty | 
problem of the pol- 
itics of the past. 

Freedom of the air may 
be a still more knotty prob- 
lem of the politics of the 
future. 

Grotius wrote a great 
book called Mare Liberum 
—a free sea. 

Selden answered with a 
book called Mare Clausum 
—a closed sea. 

Selden’s book is filled 
with unconscious humor for 
this generation. He began 
by quoting from Genesis 
how God said to Adam that 
he should “have dominion 
over the fish of the sea,” arguing that if 
God was willing to give Adam a private 
concession of the fish of the sea, he cer- 
tainly did not hesitate to give him the sea. 
Isaiah, the Talmud, Neptune, Xerxes—all 
did service in Selden’s defense of a monop- 
oly of the sea. His book was hailed as the 
great work of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century in England. 

When the nations begin grabbing for 
control of the air, we shall not be treated 
to such diverting arguments, but it is safe 
to say that the new issue of air-power will 
bring as many contests of wit and wealth, 
of power and persuasion, as the old issue of 
sea-power brought. 

The time is about ripe for some modern 
Grotius to write an Aer Liber as a com- 
panion to the Mare Liberum that was such 
a master-stroke against a selfish monopoly 
of the seas. 

Lasting peace will more and more de- 
pend upon trade routes and communica- 
tions. 





( yright by McClure 
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hampe r or to co? rol 

T} incre: Se ft 
air for carrying goods wil 
reopen the wv hole probl 
of communication and trade 
regulations; custom barri 


ers will no longer be effe 
tive in their present forms. 
It will be a costly and in 
efficient policy to atte mpt to 
transfer mail or goods from 








the air-craft of one country 
to the air-craft of another 
country at every frontier; if 
any such narrowly nationalistic policies 
should be attempted, we shall lose much 
of the advantages of air-craft develop 
ment. 

If air routes are found to cut across the 
corner of this large nation and straight 
across the territory of that small nation, 
how shall the various national claims of 
duties be safeguarded? Can we fully safe- 
guard custom-house duties without crip- 
pling the speed and efficiency of air trans- 
portation by too frequent landings? 

Will we be able to control smuggling, 
which will be so much easier by air than 
by land or sea? May it not be possible that 
the rich prizes of smuggling will be one of 
the incentives to air-craft production? And 
if we should find it next to impossible to 
control by air, might not extensive smug- 
gling in time prove an effective propa- 
ganda for free trade? 

The freedom of the air is alive with per- 


plexing problems. 
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Youth and World Fellowship 


How the Rhodes Scholarships were founded—their practical 


value as a factor in international understanding 


OW best we can advan our 

xth object of understan 
ing, goodwill and interna 
tional peace is a topic that 
arises perhaps oftener than any other 
in such clubs as my own of Oxford, 
which has so much to do in the wel- 
coming of visitors from other countries. 
One of the suggestions that has peen 
made by our International Service Com- 
mittee is to exchange the youth of one 
country with that of another. When dis 
cussion arises as to how such an ex- 
change would help betterment of under- 
tanding, there occurs at once to the 
mind the most notable of all experi- 
ments, that known as the “Rhodes 
Scholarships.” 

There is scarcely an intelligent per- 
son in the English-speaking world of 
today who has not heard the words 
“Rhodes Scholar,” but few there are 
who understand fully what they imply. 
The space at my disposal will not per- 
mit of my dealing with Rhodes Scholars 
from the British Dominions and I will 
therefore confine myself to those from 
the United States of America. 

First of all let us consider the manner 
of man who was the donor of this mag- 








By J. E. BRADBURY 


President, Rotary Club of Oxford 


nificent “bequest.” Cecil John Rhodes 
was born at Bishop’s Stortford, Hert- 
fordshire, England, in 1853. In 1870 he 
joined his brother in Natal, and later 
in the Kimberley diamond fields, even- 
tually becoming chairman of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines and controller 
of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa. Under his energetic leadership 
the British South Africa Company de- 
veloped the great country now known as 
Rhodesia. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
Premier of Cape Colony. During the 
earlier part of his career he realised 
that there were other things in life more 
important than mere money making and 
accordingly came to Oxford in 1873 and 
entered Oriel College as an undergradu- 
ate. For several years he spent his time 
partly in Oxford and partly in South 
Africa, eventually taking his degree in 
1881 and later having the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law conferred 
on him. 

Cecil Rhodes was evidently so im- 
pressed by the value of the education 
received at Oxford, and by the great 
influence such a seat of learning could 
exert in the life of a young man, that in 
July 1899 he created by his will the 
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Rhodes Bequest, which contained tne 
following clauses :— 

“And whereas I attach very great 
importance to the University having a 
residential system such as is in force at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam 


bridge for without it those students 


(i.e. those from the British Dominion 
and the United States) are at the most 
critical period of their lives left without 
any supervision. 


“And whereas I also desire to en- 
courage and foster an appreciation of 


the advantages which I implicitly be 


lieve will result from the union of the 


English-speaking peoples throughout 


the world and to encourage in the stu- 
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Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships 
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dents from the United States of North 
America, who will benefit from the 
American Scholarships to be established 
or the reason above given at the Uni- 
ersity of Oxford under this my Will, 
attachment to the country from 
which they have sprung but without I 
hope withdrawing them or their sym- 
pathies from the land of their birth.” 
Cecil Rhodes directed that two schol- 
ars from each State of the United States 
should be elected, thirty-two coming to 
Oxford every October, duration of the 
Scholarships being for a period of three 
vears; there are therefore always nine- 
ty-six American Rhodes Scholars in 
residence at one time. Rhodes also 
directed that each scholar should be 
paid £300 per annum, but this has been 
augmented since the War and is now 
£400 per annum. 


NE of the clauses of the will gave 

instructions to his trustees as to 
the type of person to be elected to the 
Scholarships: 

“My desire being that the students 
who shall be elected to the scholarships 
shall not be merely bookworms I direct 
that in the election of a student to a 
scholarship regard shall be had to (1) 
his literary and scholastic attainments; 

2) his fondness of and success in 
manly outdoor sports such as cricket, 
football, and the like; (3) his qualities 
of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to 
duty, sympathy for the protection of 
the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and 
fellowship and (4) his exhibition during 
school days of moral force of character 
and of instincts to lead and to take an 
interest in his schoolmates for those lat- 
ter attributes will be likely in afterlife 
to guide him to esteem the performance 
of public duties as his highest aim. . . 
No student shall be qualified or disquali- 
fied for election to a scholarship on ac- 
count of his race or religious opinions.” 

Now it may fairly be asked, how do 
the American young men, who are on 
an average two years older than the 


undergraduates, 
uni- 


British 

assimilate English 
versity life? 
the 


evidence is 


Fortunately, 
very great bulk of the 
triumphantly 
in favor of the high ideals 


and great vision of Cecil 
Rhodes. The writer is per- 
sonally acquainted with 


many of the American 
Rhodes 


received 


scholars and has 
from 


their degrees 


those who 
have taken 
and gone home many let- 
ters full of the love of 
Oxford and their own col- 
leges in particular, and testifying in no 
ordinary manner to the influence Ox- 
ford has had on their lives. It certainly 
not them any the 
“American” in their outlook but they 
realise, as in no other way, the problems 
that beset this country in particular and 


does make less 


Europe in general. 

The Academical Year 
divided into three terms of eight weeks 
each. The first term Michaelmas, ex- 
tends from early in October to early in 
December; the second, Hilary, from the 
middle of January to the middle of 
March; and the Summer, Trinity, from 
the end of April to the end of June; 
consequently the has 
ample time to make himself acquainted 
with the British Isles and the Continent 
of Europe, of which he takes full ad- 
vantage. 

The opinion amongst the great ma- 
jority of old Rhodes scholars would be 
that, through the generosity of Cecil 
Rhodes, they are better citizens of their 
great Republic in every way through 
the three years spent in our beautiful 
city of Oxford. To confirm the strength 
of this opinion one has only to note that 
on the 5th day of July, 1928, a Trust 
Deed was incorporated with the title of 
“American Trust Fund for Oxford Uni- 
versity,” showing in an unmistakable 
fashion the opinion of some of the for- 
mer Rhodes scholars. 


in Oxford is 


undergraduate 


Ollege C)W\viord 
led by Edw ‘ il 
in L326 





It is quite likely that, out of the large 
number of men who have been through 
Oxford, there will almost inevitably be 
a few who from one cause or another 
did not “mix” well in their own college, 
particularly as their average age is two 
that of their 


These are, however, quite rare excep- 


years above confreres. 
student 
life of 


tions and the average American 
worthily takes his share in the 
his college, on the sports-ground and on 
the river and such an 
extent that the American Club that was 
closed 


from the 


assimilates to 


formerly in existence has been 


down owing to lack of support 
students. 


There will be a good many men read- 


ing this short and inadequate article 
who have passed through Oxford either 
as Rhodes scholar or otherwise, who 
can testify as to the truth of my re- 


marks. We all hope and pray that the 
historian of the future will be able to 
see quite clearly the influence on the 
English-speaking world of the men who 
came to Oxford from the United States 
of America and the British Dominions 
across the Seas. 

I have read with interest of the recent 
establishment of a Rotary Foundation. 
Will not one of its possible objects be to 
further Cecil Rhodes’s 
great the exchange of 
Youth between the various countries? 


carry a stage 


initiative in 
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The real competitor of most business men is 


not the competitor of today, but the competitor 


of tomorrow, 


The real competitor is the ever- 


lasting urge for something new, something 


brighter, something mechanical. 


petitor is Change. 


The real com- 








But Who Is Your Competitor? 


Does he happen to be a member of your club? 


By CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Member, Classification Committee, Rotary International 


a Rotarian what he under- 


“Rotary’s 


SK 
stands by Unique 
Principle of Classification” 
and he is likely to answer: 
“Well, that’s to fix it so if I join the 


Rotary club, my competitor can’t get 


in. 
Wonderful if it works! But does it? 
You sell shoes. John Brown sells 
shoes. Is he your competitor? No, I’m 
serious. Is he today? Will he be to- 


morrow? Or will a new swing of fash- 


bring two shoe 


in bankruptcy? 


ion’s pendulum you 
merchants together 
No one is writing 
village blacksmith today. 
sturdy hero probably kept a watchful 
eye on the blacksmith down the road 
his competitor. Competitor, did I say? 
The real competitor was the automobile 


the 
Longfellow’s 


poetry about 


that put them both out of business. 

That 
Oil drills probed the earth and new oil 
being to supply the 
sold his 


automobile required gasoline. 
came into 
The 
bought a 


fields 
gasoline. coal merchant 
team and 
was progressive and to shame his com- 
petitor. And what happened? The new 


truck used gasoline; enormous supplies 


truck to show he 


of gasoline meant an excess of distillate 
and fuel oil; the oil burner was per- 
fected, and many a store building and 
private that the 
coal truck need never call again. Who 


residence announced 
was the real competitor? 

But the coal wagon wasn’t the only 
Ice men fought in their 
competition as to who could cut the 
finest cake of ice out of the frozen river. 
While they were doing it, artificial ice 
Then somebody 


one to stop. 


plants were building. 
learned that a little piece of copper wire 
made an excellent ice-man. The real 
competitors in the ice business of tomor- 


row might easily be the electric power 
company, seeking to sell current for an 
electric refrigerator, and the gas com- 
pany, offering a similar service from 
your gas main. 

Two breweries in these United States 
vied in seeing which could pour heaven- 
ward the blackest column of smoke, sig- 
nificant of increasing business. Were 
they competitors? Not with the eight- 
eenth amendment just around the 
corner, 

The world moves. Dr. John D. Clark, 
chemist and lecturer at the University 
of New Mexico, recently advised his 
fellow-Rotarians that their dollars 
might be as endangered in modern 
stocks as in the old-fashioned stockings. 
You never know when chemical research 
may devise a new product or a cheaper 
process that will drive your company 
to the wall. 

For example, he cited silk 
facturer number one fearing the com- 
petition of silk manufacturer number 
two, but the competitor that the stock- 
holder needed to watch was the man 
who made Rayon silk, first from cotton 
and then from wood pulp. The growers 
of cane sugar competed between them- 
selves; then they competed against the 
growers of sugar beets; now they have 
an eye on the man who makes sugar 
from sawdust. Tomorrow? Well, look 
out for the fellow who offers levulose, 
made from Jerusalem artichokes. It is 
likely to prove sweeter than sugar and 
be harmless for diabetics. It’s a lucky 
business man who knows the real iden- 
tity of his competitor. 

If I want a new set of breakfast- 
room furniture, does my Rotarian 
friend, Harry Strong, need to worry 
about a competitor in the furniture busi- 


manu- 


ness down the street? Not at all! The 
real competitor is a paint brush and a 
can of Duco which makes the old kitche: 
chairs and table fulfill all my wishes. 
These new lacquers and their cousi1 
the synthetic plastics, have revolutior 
ized our ideas of color. Take a look at 
a display rack of fountain pens—and 
then look at the dismal black tone of th 
one you discarded a few seasons bac! 


T’S the “Mauve Decade” in busines 


mauve having been defined a 
“purple trying to be pink.” The old 
dressing up in the colors of youth, 


whether it be an automobile, fountain 
pen, or a bath tub,—this is the phenon 
enon of our modern business world. The 
real competitor of many Rotarians 
most Rotarians—is this everlasting 
urge for something new, 
brighter, usually something mechanical, 
to relieve those duller hours that seem 
an incident of our modern existence. The 
real competitor is change. 

It is idle to look upon Rotary’s prin- 
ciple of single classification as a scheme 
to shut ourselves in by shutting ow 
competitors out. They may not be in 
the club today, but you may be out to- 
morrow. For tomorrow some young 
chemist may take his test tube and a 
Bunsen burner and produce synthet- 
ically in a few hours what you now 
secure only by the planting of seed, the 
ripening of crops, and the roar and 
rumble of giant factories. 

Classifications was the gateway 
through which we entered Rotary. Clas- 
sifications can be no more—and should 
be no less—than the channel for the 
flow of Rotary into the whole scheme of 
human endeavor. In a changing busi- 
ness world, where industries come and 


something 
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development of a 


o with the 
technique of merchandising or a revolu- 
onary method of manufacture, the 
opportunity and the responsibility of 
the classifications committee to a Rotary 
lub are both tremendously increased. 
For it is in new classifications that Ro- 
tary must meet the changing order of 
things. It is through new classifications 
that the message of Rotary 
carried to these rising giants of indus- 
try. Rotary cannot stand by and watch 
them develop. It must reach out and 
meet them as they are coming in. 

If the club through its classifications 
committee will keep abreast of the 
times, most of the problems of exten- 
sion within the club will be solved. 
Does your club reflect the sudden rise 
of the radio industry in all its branches: 
broadcasting, the making of receiving 
and transmitting apparatus, the mer- 
chandising of these articles? Is Radio 
as active in your club as it is on the 
stock exchange? 

The Aims and Objects committee of a 
club is charged with the task of Rotary 
education. Will it be forced to confine 
its efforts to the established industries 
whose business habits are largely fixed? 
Or will the classifications committee 
give it a chance to contact these husky 
children of chemical and physical re- 
search and to “train up the child in the 
way it should go?” Shall we write codes 
to correct the old or direct the new? 

Rotary has a story of value to the 
present member of the club. Its philos- 
ophy, its formula for business success, 
are today pointing out the safest and 


must be 


new 


surest method of meeting the threat 
of new industries and methods. You 
and your competitor may sit side by 
side at the luncheon table. You may 
both be serving the same meed of soci 


ety,. though by different media. Rotary 
invites you to dignify your own profe 
sion, and to extend its services to the 
public to the end that it becomes a vital 
part of our commercial life, something 
that and resist the 


of new products by newer firms. Now 


can will advances 
as never before you are needed as an 
ambassador from Rotary to your craft 
and through your craft to the public 
generally,—an ambassador able to bring 
together all members of the craft in a 


campaign of mutual helpfulness. 


R 


( 
is the task of finding out who he is and 
who his and your successor may be. He 


TARY does not say: “Keep your 


competitor out.”” More worth while 


is not to be shunned; he is to be studied. 
His service is not to be criticized; it is 
to be 
your own to see if you are going ahead 
are staying where 


used as a yardstick to measure 
towards success or 
you are as the procession goes by. 

Our craft needs us as ambassadors 
We must study the problems of modern 
business life collectively, for our com- 
petitors are not those in the same line 


of business but those who would sup- 
plant our service entirely. We must 
meet the challenge. How? 

Rotarians talk a great deal about 


vocational service. What do they mean 
by the phrase? Many things, of course; 
but one of them might be the determina- 


I} 
Dla i th 
hi 
t I ! ! 
WW tt 
tutomel F 
n on the p ic! Rx I il 
re ld cat t thre tol 
i generation that changing hal 
nd cu | hat he would now 
ift the nee tor pe! tent tudy 
d constant improvement of the se 
e riven by il] me rT of the craft t« 
ne I iblie gene Lil) nd tha colle 
tive they Mv aw out a progran 
Safeguard tne e! anencs heir 


defined as a list 


These products of inventive 


ll: what are they but a response by 
‘lence to the dreams of man? rhe 
radio to carry a voice acro a continent, 
the airplane to give man a pair of 


to let the most 


the toast of 


wings, the sound movie 


remote village see and heat 
Broadway,—all invented to gratify the 


desires of humanity It is our privilege 


as Rotarians to find out how we may 


keep our trade ol profe 310n 0 vital 
that it will never disappear from civili 
zation’s list. 


The 
tions of 


Standard Outline of Classifica 


Rotary International is the 
Doomsday Book of modern busine In 
have listed the busine 

1925, 


automobiles. In 


1900, it would 


of shoeing horses. In it was the 


business of repairing 
1929, your classifications committee e 
tablished the 


“‘Airport-operating.” 


classification of 


The 
will continue to make new classification 


minor 


committee 


through the years as industries rise and 
fall. Be careful lest your business di 

appear from the list and in its stead be 
real com- 


placed the service of 


petitor. 


your 
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Anglo-American Contrasts 


Rotary and tts critics : Babbitt in two varieties 








The editor of “‘The Rotarian” 
the London “Bystander” from 1908 till 1916, 


and his criticisms on books and music appeared 


known English journals. 


present-day critics of Rotary will be of special 


regularly in its columns, and those of other well- 


interest to readers. 


was editor of 


His comments on the 














H. | Ven ken 


HAVE been asked by some co! 
respondents intend in 


with the 


whether I 


these columns to deal 
attacks on Rotary made by certain 
literary I fear I am disquali 


fied to do this by the fact that the said 


persons. 
attacks have never awakened my fires. 
Alas, I have not even kept them in a 
cuttings book. So far as memory serves 
me, the literary 
just the contemporary version of the at- 


attack on Rotary is 
tack by Culture on average citizenship 
that has gone on since the first days of 
civilization. The Athenian intellectuals 
despised the hoi polloi, the Roman the 
plebs, the 
English Mrs. Grundy. 
ship in all ages has either ignored, ridi- 
persecuted, original wit and 


French the bourgeoisie, the 


Average citizen- 


culed, or 
wisdom, and has to endure its derision. 

In the to-day, average 
citizenship is not as in 
unvocal. Jonathan has nowadays a good 


America of 


former days 


deal to say for himself, and says it not 


solo but in chorus. He has developed 
group-speech 
amazing degree. The list of fraternities, 


leagues, 


and group-action to an 


clubs, cults, sects, orders, 
unions, brotherhoods, guilds, is far too 
long to print, which would be superflu- 
ous anyway, as most people know it is 
a long one. Of these, Rotary 1s selected 
for special attention because it happens 
to be the most gifted in expression. It 
is representative of not only the general 
run of business but also of professional 
men in all sorts and sizes of town and 
In its ranks are men who preach 
and_ publish. 


city. 
and teach, 
Many of the things said, written, and 
printed, lend themselves to quotation. 
Newspaper men select, if they can, the 
striking sentence, and often select one 
would 


speak, write 


that has a saxophonic effect. It 
not take too skilful a pair of scissors to 
clip a column of Rotarian utterances of 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


which most would have more or less a 
ridiculous look (apart from their con- 
texts). Thus, the Rotarian figures in 
the print of superiority as the arch-type 
of organized average citizenship, and, 
known as “Babbitt,” is the chosen butt 
of ridicule. 

The movement is vulnerable in many 
parts. The most skilful organization in 
the world cannot prevent leakages of 
gas here and there. Many of the claims 
made by Rotarians on behalf of Rotary 
are bombastic or fatuous; enthusiasm is 
either coherent or incoherent, either 
way, it is sometimes laughable. 

A large number of the Rotary meet- 
ings I have attended in the States have 
been no less dignified than at home, 
even if the habit of club-singing and 
address by the first-name is indulged in. 
So far as the actual conduct of business 
is concerned, though there is not as a 
rule any drinking of the “loyal toast,” 
the custom of singing the national song, 
and saluting the national flag, is fol- 
lowed, with impressive effect. I have 
attended meetings that have combined 
decorum with real friendliness, and very 
few indeed have been the real rough- 


houses. 


Munitions for the Enemy 
iio and again, however, one will be 
A at a meeting the effect of which is 
to cause one to cast the eye uneasily 
around to see if Mr. Mencken or Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis is about, and to utter a 
quiet prayer of thanks if he isn’t. 

Take this one, for instance. It is an 
inter-club meeting ... over a hundred 
present. We sit; the song-leader bids 
each one of us shake the right hand and 
“know” our next neighbor. So done. Be- 
fore we've had time +o say “Howdy, 
Dave,” or “Glad to know you, Pete,” the 
song leader is at us with instructions 


Sinclair Lewis 


to sing “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” That 
done, we start to sip our soup, to be 
interrupted at the second sip with loud 
instructions to sing “A Long, 
Trail.” We start to make a remark to 
Dave, or Pete, but before a sentence 
through, we are at it again, singing 
“Sweet Adeline,” “Hero Mine,” “That 
Rotary Smile,” and so on with barely an 
interval even to eat, let alone to ‘ 
vate acquaintance with a view to serv- 
ice.” When singing and attempting to 
eat is done with, we are in for “talks.” 
Fifteen visiting Rotarians each say a 
word—usually it is to tell a tale; the 
platform says a word apiece; the dis 
trict governor makes an address, there 
are more tales, and lastly the “Speaker 
of the evening” comes to the attack, and 
say, he is some speaker, I’ll agree 
Whereas the sensitive Britisher, afte: 
such an evening, would probably deter 
mine to cut down his remarks to the 
bone, not so, our speaker of the evening. 
He’s there to tell us, we’re here to listen, 
tell us he will, listen we shall for an 
hour though we faint with the heat, 
shuffle, look at our watches. 

If one asks oneself how much such an 
evening has done to advance the objects 
of Rotary, we must ask again, and guess 
the answer. It has not added one to our 
friendships, and if it has added to ac- 
quaintanceship, it is only to give us a 
few more Daves and Petes to forget for 
lack of time to fix the personality in 
memory. 

In England, too, they will have meet- 
ings of that kind. But it is the rule not 
to sing during a meal, and only very 
rarely after. I was asked once why the 
English Rotarians do not sing, was it 
because they can’t? I replied, “It is, I 
think, because they know they can’t”— 
and left my questioner to worry as to 
what I meant. 


Long 


“cult 
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4RCH, 


Ry the way, my British friends oug}t 
now that it is a fixed article of faith worst ¢ 
the United States that the English 
lacks a sense of humor. The people 


of whose vulgar ranks sprang ist, Mr. PUNCH, 
sucer, Shakespeare, Pope, Dryden, sho. never sé 

ft. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, ecessful in |} 
hnson, Lamb, Goldsmith, Ingoldsby, empts to depi: 
ntain Marryat, Dickens, Thackeray, the American. In 


a} 


m Hood, W. >. Gilbert, 


wis Carroll, G. K. 


or. (1 will give the Irish Bernard 
haw, though he has spent his lifetime 
I have often tried to get at 


n London.) 
he bottom of the mystery, but 


ver yet succeeded. 


t lect. 


Kipling, 
Wells. Jerome K. Jerome, Oscar Wilde, 


Chesterton, lack 


Maybe it is be- 
use the Englishman heard in his cra 
e many of the jokes that are inflicted 

n him, and if he laughs at all laughs 
olitely; maybe it is because some of 


t offenders ir 
t respect Is ¢ 
+ } 
nationa 1u ! 


dence in America 


has MN ade me a 
bettel al I no 
longer swe the 
reason s that 
Eng h swear 


words are not un 
derstood in the 
United States, 
therefore to use 


them is wickedly 








the idioms are incomprehensible; maybe to waste good ma- 

part of a subtle scheme by Scots- _ terial. Of the 

en and Irishmen to undermine English regulation exple 
prestige. I am quite sure 
ntil the end of time, the 
nglishman will be said in 

America to lack humor. Two reminders that 


Another fixed idea is that 
he Englishman wears a 
onocle and spats, and says 
dontcherknow” between 
very other word. An audi- 

ence at a farce I went to 
ately was convulsed at a 
upposed English duke, who 
spoke in a broad Cockney 


discovered 


Dickens discovered the 
British “Babbitt” long 


before Sinelair Lewis 


the Amer- 


° 
can one. 








accent. The lesson to be 
learned from this by Brit- 


ishers is, don’t attempt to imitate the 
accent of the American on the strength 
speech you’ve heard of some it 
Many of our at- 
tempts to speak Yankee are as laugh- 
able to Americans as to us are theirs to 
speak in what they think to be our dia- 


of the 
American tourists. 


is in international usage, but even then, 
to the 
Now, I do not speak 
my curses, but project them into thought 


usually 


anemic “darn.” 





becomes 














Mr. Pecksniff: His very throat was moral his manner which 


was soft 


corrupted 


in one respect, a better man. 


and oily 
aloud 


i 


tives, only that which begins with a ‘‘d”’ 


forms, thus becoming, as IJ have said, 


(Some ot 











‘Peace, my friends,” says Chadband, rising and wiping the oily exudations from his reverend 
visage. ‘Peace be with us! My friends, why with us? Because,”’ with his fat smile, “it cannot 
be against us, because it must be for us. . . 


. all 
Behold the moral Pecksnill! 
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to the same purpose and cried 


hese repressions have exploded int 
erse, but this is not the place to exhibit 
he fragments. ) 
But to return to the critics of Rotary 
they are interesting in themselves, so 
ir as I have been able to study them 
Ir ith, I spent much time in a 


critical atmosphere, and got 


; 
oO 


ing of the ways of 
tne cratt. My 
gods were the “Saturday 
we! er and Ye llow 300k 


en, of the London of the nine 


\ ometh 


, 
earliest little 


These men were out 
against Victorianism in all it 
forms, its philosophy, politics, 
literature, art, music, sculp 


The 
city were strewn 
idols, and the 
with the 


ture, morals, and manners. 
streets of the 
with the dust of 
ears were deafened 
knockings of the younger gen 
eration at the door. Criticism 
was an easy, and a not unprofit 
able, job for a young man who 
could write (I did fairly well 
critic, 
There 
were so many hoary heads to 
hit when turned 
gravewards, 
bit of hitting at academic com 
young 


myself, as a musical 


early in the century). 
they were 
and I did my own 
posers, just as my 


friends were doing theirs at 


the heads of academic painters, 
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poets, and prosemen, and out-of-date 
politicians. 

Then came the war. Many of the crit- 
ics went off early, and never returned. 
Those that had lost 
fight. They wanted a peaceful life, for 


the world and for themselves, and began 


came back some 


to think constructively about the future 
rather than destructively about the past. 
Passion there wa against the forces of 


war and the war-mind, but it was full- 
blooded, and expressed itself with sin- 
cerity that was bred with bitter experi- 
ence. The mere iconoclast faded out in 
post-war England, and the journals that 
went out of 


dull, 


ridiculed, 


to subsist on vitriol 


The 
stupid old John Bull, formerly 


used 
busines average citizen 
had proved himself to be a good stayer 
in hard times, and changed into a laugh- 
ing youth with a soft cap, soft collar 
and cigarette, was found to possess an 
Most of the 


humor of the war-times came straight 


unsuspected native wit. 


from the meuth of the trenches, where 
the average man lived—or died. After 
the war, there was very little lampoon- 


ing of citizenship; it had won for itself 


and esteem. 


The Pride of Prejudic e 


| N America, the war drew millions in- 
to the fighting lines, but did not to 


honor 


great extent disturb the writing 


The critics went on placidly at 


any 
lines, 
their work, some of them quite proud of 
the fact that they were unaffected by 
what When I 
August, and fed 


Was going on overseas. 


crossed over here last 
my mind largely on the literary maga- 
zines, they took me back a quarter of a 
century. Here, I said, are my old friends 
of the days, punching 
the head of “Babbitt” just as we used 
that of Mrs. 
Here are men who, just as in 
were proud of their 
certain 
music, or 


post-Victorian 


to punch dear old dead 
Grundy. 
my young days, 
Just not to 


prejudices. like a 


form of art (pianoforte 
poetry) was sufficient ground for damn- 
ing it to the seventh hell, regardless of 
the fact that other quite intelligent peo- 
ple liked and practised that form of art. 
Not to liking for 
women, or a dislike for strong liquor, 


have acquired a 


was sufficient ground for dismissing 
Woman and idolizing wine. Not hav- 
ing been born an Anglo-Saxon was 


good enough ground for damning that 
race as responsible for all the evils of 
the age. To have failed to find a sincere 
religious belief was sufficient for dis- 
missing all the beliefs of 
others. One set oneself up as the centre 


religious 


of the universe, and made one’s own 
limitations its bounds, one’s likes its 
gods, one’s dislikes its devils. A smat- 


tering of Nietzsche had given a sort 
of sanction to egoism. The type was all 
so familiar to me; all that surprised me 
about it find that it still sur- 
vived—in America. 

A mere Englishman cannot be com- 
take up cudgels against 


was to 


petent to 


unless as a 
I have 


this American iconoclasm- 
candid friend and well-wisher. 
written myself, in these pages, some 
criticisms of the America of to-day. I 
have referred to the excess of “confer- 
monotony of 


’ 


ence” in business, to the 
long-distance travel, to the unhomeliness 
of city homes, to disintegrated family 
life, to detachment from the affairs of 
other countries, to small-town self-satis- 
faction, to excessive specialization, the 
ubiquitous one-track mind, standardiza- 
tion, and enslavement by the will and 
taste of the majority. I could add to 
these things, the lack of the social sense 
so far as the world at large is con- 
cerned, excess of it so far as one’s own 
community, craft, or interest is con- 
With the group mind has come 
Personal 


cerned. 
the wane of original thought. 
selfishness has been enlarged to become 
group. selfishness. Fixed-mindedness 
tends to intolerance, inability to see the 
other side, or the other man’s viewpoint. 
There is a certain fatalism, due to 
majority-rule and written constitutions. 
One cannot with confidence submit a 
novel argument without fear of 
certed attack by the hired spokesmen of 
a group. I miss respect for the law, and 
its administration—even when the law 
All these things can be 


con- 


is unpopular. 


said, and in the friendly fashion of 
brothers. 

But such criticism is not content 
merely with detecting the fault. It 
wants to get at the cause, and the 


remedy. Every one of the things charged 
against “Babbitt” is curable, and the 
very fact that “Babbitt” is a Rotarian 
is indication that he knows what he is 
suffering from and wants to be put 
right. The very origin of Rotary, as 
was shown in our Anniversary supple- 
ment last month, was one man’s need 
better to know and to understand his 
business associates. Paul Harris feared 
the self-sufficiency, group-sufficiency, 
one-track mindedness, narrow national- 
ism, the intolerance of other viewpoints, 
to which the critic has referred, and 
wanted to counteract it by contacts. 
Know that other fellow better! Get the 
fellowship sense inside you! Work to- 
gether not as a class or group, but as 
Everyman! Know other cities, other 
states, other nations, know the world! 
Think internationally, think univer- 
sally! Find the cure for war in the cul- 
ture of fellowship! So said the Founder, 
in effect, and so have said those who 
have followed. 


OTARY, I would tell the critics—if 

I have any right to speech, pro- 
vides “Babbitt” at his worst an oppor- 
tunity to become “Babbitt” at his best. 
Rotary provides the constructive phi- 
losopher, the thinker with the social 
sense and the world-vision, with his op- 
portunity to get contact with real men, 
selected, classified, localized, and to in- 
fluence those men to ways of thought 
that, if they were made universal, would 
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remove every one of the charges ma 
against Americans by an Englishn 
or against Englishmen by America; 
And here I can indulge myself wit} 
little criticism of my own folk. 


The British Babbitt 


\ R. SINCLAIR LEWIS, recent 
AVA England, said there were Eng 
3abbitts as well as American. So fa: 
I remember, he dealt very gently wit 
the English Babbitt—but then he was 
their country, as I am in that of 
American. The English Babbitt 
already dealt with to his deserts 
Dickens, who gave him many such d 
ferent Pecksniff, Podsna 
Chadband, Stiggins, Crummles. Hy; 
risy, self-satisfaction, prudery, sh 
manship, these were English charact: 
istics in Dickens’s day and before, ar 
they are English characteristics to-da 7 
You have to-day as yesterday, the 1 

of public benefactions but private mea 

nesses, the man who is snow-whit« 

his local reputation but something quit 

different when in the metropolis, 
man who asserts that his own count 
is the only one on earth, the man 
affects public modesty when all the t 
he has staged a self-advertisement. M 
Lewis could write a “Babbitt” on 
English model, if Dickens.had not dor 
it so well before him. But he could 1 
identify the English “Babbitt” to ar 
extent with Rotary. So far as | 
exists, he would long ago have four 
some expression for his personality 
public life that did not obligate him 
such annoyances as regular attendan 
at a weekly luncheon or active work o1 
club committees. 

The English Babbitt is not a Rotaria: 
to any large extent, because, in Englan 
Rotary has very little “boost” to off« 
him—rather the reverse. Rotary 
England is rather the resort of th 
quiet, unostentatious, forward-looking 
man of affairs, who believes that in th: 
Six Objects may be found the key 
solutions that have baffled the 
The British Rotarian is he who believes 
in fellowship—in affairs of business, in 
dustry, the city, the country, and th: 
world—as the true way to peace and 
happiness; and as the American Ro 
tarian has just the same approach, wil 
not a better understanding between th: 
Rotarians of the two countries achiev 
more than all the peace pacts and arn 
parleys? 

It has been with a view to helping 
each to understand the other that I have 
jotted down the notes in this and th: 
preceding articles. Many of the thing 
I have said have been countered b 
critics, but so far, I have met nothing 
but good-humored criticism, and that it 
has been possible to say even what I 
have said without breaking fellowship 
speaks well for American Rotary as 4 
peace-atmosphere, in which it is happ) 
to be privileged to dwell for a season. 1 


names as 


world 
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Recognizing 
Municipal Service 


derived 


wWONICIPAL?” is 


from two Latin words. 
One is munus and means 
"Ss ‘ ’ P 
; “duty.” The other is ca- 


e and that means “take.”’ Therefore 
junicipal means undertaking a duty. 
The history of American cities, how- 
ever, shows that this has not always 
been the meaning attached to the word. 
All too often the duty of citizenship, 
for that is the duty that is involved— 
has not been undertaken. It has been 
shirked or ignored. So generally has 
this been the case that steps have been 
taken in many cities publicly to recog- 
nize those who having realized their 
duty have discharged it in a conspicu- 
ous way to the end there may be a re- 
awakening of civic interest on the part 
of citizens. 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States the outstand- 
ing civic award is the annual prize of 
$10,000 established in Philadelphia by 
Edward W. Bok, awarded to that citizen 
of Philadelphia or its vicinity who, in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors 
of the Award, has best merited it. 
Established in 1921, awards have been 
made among others to Dr. Leopold 
Stokowski, the composer, noted mu- 
sician, and leader of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; to Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 








The growing number of mu- 
nicipal awards in the United 


States lends support to the 


theory that outstanding public 


service deserves public ree- 


ognition, and makes for a bet- 


ter government. This article 


describes various ways in 


which the awards are made. 








educator and clergyman; to Mr. Samuel 
S. Fleisher, 
Charles Custis Harrison, late provost of 


philanthropist; to Dr. 


the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has done much to advance the cause of 
learning, as well as to aid charitable 
institutions; to Samuel Yellin, the metal 
worker; and to the Rev. Dr. W. Herbert 
3urk, the rector of the Memorial Chapel 
at Valley Forge. 

According to the of the 
Award, the interest of the community 
has increased with each passing year 
and the trustees, as the time approaches 


Secretary 


\ Deny ful (4 
WS (_olonnad : \ the au 
|} purpose of maki t} 

mountain = « \ nol i 
tractiy | 
ratu th \ of x 
cept t t 
Kiwaniar f Lincol 
Nebr iwka, award thi 1)j 


tinguished Service Medal 
for outstandi whies 











By 
CLINTON 
ROGERS 
WOODRUFF 


r the election ¢ e re piel ( the 
Var ( which the pul ‘ LKe 
e notice are n ect ol ! na 
I ana re ne | ! re 
n great numbe 

I | rec rT I ( na 
e¢ nst ite< De ‘ ( Cok 
nar in espe l Cast 

1 point. In 1920 M Bailey of that 
( appointed ( Benefa 
( on” to ca ( the } 1 of 
rmer Mayor Speer of Denver t 1u 
] ( the bestowal of ntial gift 

n the city and t ‘ beau 
and distinction. The elected 
tne name of tl tV < er I hac n 
the past added beauty and distinction 

the city. The inscription on the 
Ce nnadeé ] alr ndicat I ( | r 
pe¢ ‘ 

In rder t Lv é effect » tre ott 
expressed intention « he late Mayo: 
Robert W. Speer, the Government of 
the City and County of Denver, Colo 
rado, here records witl grateful appre 


ciation the name of civic benefacto1 


who by gifts of material character have 
added to the beauty and distinction of 
this city.” 
Then the Chamber of Com 
merce confers Honorary Life Membe1 
“The Colorado Publie 


members of the 


Denver 


ship known as 


Service Award” on 
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chamber in recognition of signal public 
for Colorado. An 


committee 


service Denver and 


awards acts upon applica- 


tions or suggestions, and makes the final 
decision, and the presentation is made 
by the president. The award, however, 
is given only to members of the cham- 
services rendered in 


ber and only for 


connection with the chamber’s work, and 
only for volunteer work. 


Sacramento through its city council 


has established an 
Honor Roll and a 
Memorial gift com 
mission whose duty 
it is “to collect full 


and complete info1 
mation on all public 
gifts, donation 
lezacie and be 

whatever 


the 


quests, of 
nature, from 
city’s earliest history 
to date and to ar 
range for the appro- 
priate memorializa 
tion of the names of 


the donors and their 





The Service Medal of New York Ro- 


distinguished for his 


honored 


merchant, 
service 


nent 
community 
year; another year a pioneer builder of 
Nebraska railroads received the service 


was one 


medal. 

This is a field of awards, certainly, as 
broad in scope as is that of the National 
Institute of Social Service in the presen- 
tation of its annual gold medals for 
outstanding community § service. At 
one of its annual celebrations in New 
York City, this so- 
ciety conferred this 
honor upon an emi- 
nent symphony direc- 
tor, an equally emi- 
nent 
newspaper publisher 
of world reputation, 
and a pioneer in the 


minister, a 


field of the “new” 
theater. These men 
were respectively: 
Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, retired con- 
ductor of the New 


York Symphony Or- 


chestra; the Rever- 


gifts.” The other tary is another means whereby remark- end Dr. Harry Emer- 
function of this com able public service may be properly son Fosdick, pastor 
mission is to stimu acknowledged of the Park Avenue 
late others to emu- Baptist Church of 
late the examples of these givers of | New York; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 


good gifts, or at least, large gifts 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 


celebrates such contributions to the com- 


recognizes and 
mon good as have “found approval in 
the hearts of the people of the state” 
and those who “stimulate citizens every- 
where to place higher values upon dis- 
This recognition is 
the 


tinguished service.” 
the 


given in form of award of a 


Distinguished Service Medal by the 
Kiwanis Club. The award in 1927 was 
to Colonel Thomas J. Majors, of Peru, 


Nebraska, and the medal was presented 
in the presence of his fellow-pioneers of 
the old days; comrades of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the women 
of the Relief Corps; the neighbors who 
lived near Colonel Majors on the farm- 
stead of his early days, now grown to 
a thousand acres and still his home. 


[ was a public celebration of the 
| physical hardihood that pushed the 
American life westward, 
and of the dauntless spirit that ani- 
mated the leader of the G. A. R. anda 
celebration of Colonel Majors’ high 
qualities of citizenship and statesman- 
ship. Not only the soldier and the states- 
In past years, the 


frontiers of 


man are celebrated. 
Distinguished Service Medal has been 
conferred in the field of art, of letters, 
and of finance. The first year it went 
to a life-long patron of the State uni- 
versity and a prominent member of the 
board of regents. Then it con- 
ferred upon a woman of rare talent and 
constructive leadership who had made 
brilliant contributions to the musical 
and cultural life of the city. A promi- 


was 


of the New York Times; and Professor 
George Pierce Baker of Yale University, 
father of the famous “Forty-seven 
Workshop” theatrical course at Har- 
vard.” 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, in 
1924, established an known as 
the “Certificate of Civic 
Service” made annually at a civic con- 
vocation of the university. The award 
by a university as Dr. Edward A. Fitz- 


award 
Distinctive 


patrick, the dean of the University 
Graduate School, maintains, has ad- 


vantages in social prestige and approval 
which some of the other methods have 
not. The fact that the university does 
not have any special interest except the 
largest possible service to the city, to 
which it is dedicated, is likely, he 
asserts, to make its awards more dis- 
interested and consequently more gen- 
erally approved. The university author- 
ities feel that it is unwise to define in 
advance any particular kind of service 
exclusively entitled to award. The 
awards at Marquette University are 
made on the basis of very specific cita- 
tions of the record of the individual, 
which is printed in the public program 
ot the occasion and extensively in the 
newspapers and is made a part of the 
permanent records of the university 
very much as is the case in the award 
of honorary degrees by colleges and uni- 
versities. The nature of these awards 
up to date is indicated in the following 
illustrative citations: 

Mrs. John W. Mariner: For outstand- 
ing and unselfish service and leadership 
in patriotic activities, particularly dur- 
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ing war time, for effective work 
women’s clubs, state and local, and 
special interest in hospital care of ¢| 
dren. 

William George Bruce: For cont 
ous and energetic activity in the «& 
opment of Milwaukee harbor from 
promising beginnings to 
seems like splendid fruition; for 
devotion and unstinted 
cause of Roman Catholic charity 
practical religion, for a life-long d 
tion to every civic interest in Milw 
kee, personally, and as an offi 
commercial and civic organizations, 
for rendering to education a fine 
structive service through the §S 
Board Journal. 


what 


service in 


M* JAMES H. HACKETT 

B effective personal work and st 
lating leadership in the interest 
aged and the delinquent, for a 
participation and wise guidance 
local and national association of Ro 
Catholic women for general social y 
fare and for willing service to the ( 
munity Fund and to all social agen 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Jacobs: For joir 
and individual service in the organi 
tion and direction of the Wisco1 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
national service in this field, 
organization and direction of the U 
versity Settlement, for leadership in t! 
State Conference of Social Work, th: 
Central Council of Social Agencies a1 
the Family Welfare Association, 
assistance and guidance in the begi: 
ning and in the development of pra 
tically every social welfare movement 
during the last twenty-five years, pa 
ticularly in the fields of tuberculosi 
child health and betterment, and ind 
trial health and welfare. 

Charles Aarons: For disintereste 
and highly efficient service as a membe! 
of the school board and the libra 
board, for active personal interest in 
civic movements, and as a lawyer 
exemplary professional character, and 
for the auspicious beginnings of a ju 
cial career in which the administration 
of the law is controlled by high concep 
tions of personal responsibility, socia 
justice, and human welfare. 

Rotary clubs in many cities 
taken the lead in recognizing outstand 
ing service. In Berkeley, California a 
distinguished service medal is awarded 
every two years by the Rotary club “to 
that Berkeley citizen who has made 
some definite, outstanding contribution 
to the world in the field of international! 
relations, business, education, art 01 
other activity.” The candidate for this 
award must be a resident of Berkeley, 
and members of the club took the initi- 
ative in establishing the medal as a 
memorial to the late Rotarian, Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of 
the University of California. 

The Rotary Club of New York City 


and 


for tl 


} 
il 


have 
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another organization which has taken 
= toward the end that meritorious 
blic service may not go without grate- 
recognition from the community. 

he Rotary club has established a Serv- 
Medal, which last year was awarded 

a rather obscure citizen, unknown at 
east to the general newspaper public, 
Mr. Homer Folks. A part of the long 
tation to Mr. Folks read: “Because he 
riven so much of his life to relief 
r the needy, has given of his service 


f. 


, other lands, prepared the Charities 
iw for the Republic of Cuba, developed 
host of relief and welfare bureaus in 
he war zone (during the world war), 
ade surveys of conditions in war- 
tricken areas for use of the American 
Red Cross, was a prime mover in the 
tablishment of the Craig Colony for 
pileptics, brought about the revision of 
harity and public health laws in New 
In Houston, Texas, the Rotary club 
annually presents a gold medal, prop- 
erly inscribed, to the citizen of Houston 
vhose unselfish endeavors during any 
ne year are considered of the greatest 
alue to the city. The first of these 
medals was presented to E. A. Peden, 
the second to Joseph Evans. Mr. Pe- 
den’s medal was awarded for his work 
n connection with the Houston Ship 
hannel, and food administration and 
elief of German children. Mr. Evans’ 
.edal was presented largely because of 
his work in connection with the com- 
munity chest. The awards are made by 
1 committee of seven disinterested citi- 
ens, only two members being members 
the Rotary club. The decision of 
the committee is kept secret until the 
announcement of the winner is made at 
the regular meeting of the club for 
luncheon in December. This is a yearly 








Edward W. Bok, retired 
editor, is the donor of 
the annual $10,000 prize 
given for public service 
of great value to Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Bok, who 
came to the United States 
from Holland while still a 
youth, recently presented 
to the American people 











award and is not intended in any way 
as an incentive for public service, but 
purely and wholly as a recognition for 








such service unselfishly performed. 


— E 1924 the Rotary Club of Jack 
KJ son, Michigan, has been presenting 
annually a medal to the resident of 
Jackson who has performed “the m« 
meritorious public service outside th 
line of duty” during the preceding year. 
The selection of the recipients is in the 
hands of three members of the club, the 
mayor of the city, chairman of the 
County Red Cross, and president of 
County Board of Supervisors. The first 
award was to Miss Cora L. Allen, prin- 
cipal of the Central Grammar Sch 
“for many lines of social activitie 
From this cursory review it will be 
seen that a very sincere and widespread 
effort is being made to recognize munic- 
ipal service. Whether this should be 
coupled with an effort to stimulate such 
service is a question that is being dis 
cussed, but “we must keep our eye on 
the individual citizen both because it is 
for him the city exists and it is through 
him it must gain its redemption. The 
individual citizen cannot, if the city 
to become great, nonchalantly leave to 
government the responsibility of the 
community life. Methods of social stir 
ulation and social approval of voluntary 
individual effort must be developed. 
Democracy cannot leave these things to 
chance. Monarchies did not do so. While 
social parasites were frequently main 
tained, monarchies have been keenly in- 
terested in the great civic, intellectual, 
and social services rendered by so-called 
private individuals. They have devel 
oped a technique of utilizing this ability, 
enlisting it, sometimes rewarding it sub- 


stantially, and particularly for our im- 
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ne selected on the basis of spec ial 
telligence at school age specially trains 
and assisted toward political leader 
r hat time var Thus, | 
I the fit t time nt oO! the e Wl 
be true democrac t e equality of 
rtunity, for every American sch 
child regardless of social distinction. 
Plato so beautifully put it ages ago, 
“Democracy means perfect equality « 
opportunity, especially n educatic 
Public official hould be chose 
by their own ability as de 
trated in the fund: ental democrac 


ol 





an 


equal race 








the Bird Sanctuary and 
“Singing Tower” at 
Vountain Lake, Florida. 
In his dedication address 
at this sanctuary, Presi- 
dent Coolidge counselled 
the American peoole io 
direct more attention to 
the cultivation of spiritual 


values. 
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Below: Professor Louis R. Grote, 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Dresden—latest club in Ger- 
many—is not only a prominent 
physician but a writer, philoso- 
pher, and musician widely known 
hout Germany for his out- 











throt 
standing achievements in science, 
literature, and the arts 

































Etienne Fougere, of Lyons, France, in- 





The Hon Morgan Larson of Perth 

Amboy, is governor of New Jersey ternational economist, officer of the 
having been elected from among four Legion of Honor, Commander of the 
other candidates, three of whom were Spanish Order of Isabelle, the Cath- 
Rotarians. Mr. Larsen is an engineer, olic, and France’s expert at the Geneva 


economic conference. He is governor 

of the Forty-ninth District (France) and 

president of the French Federation of 
Silk Manufacturers 


has served in the New Jersey State Senate, 

and was directly responsible for the erec- 

tion of the Pottenville-Perth Amboy 
bridge 












Below: Dr. Florestan Aguilar, of 
Madrid, Spain, was the recipient, 
recently, of special honors by the 
King of Spain, in recognition of 
his outstanding contribution to 
the practice of dentistry in Spain. 
Dr. Aguilar served Rotary Inter- 
national as district governor for 
two terms 










































Charles P. Hoover, of Columbus, Ohio, 
is an international authority on water 





Sam S. Young, of Peking, China, former 


secretary and director of the Rotary 


Club of Peking, is secretary in the For- 

eign Office, and one of many Rotarians 

in the Chinese government service. Mr. 

Young is a leader in the community- 

service work of Peking Rotary and active 
in Chinese civic organizations 





purification and water softening. He is 

in charge of one of the largest and most 

completely equipped purification plants 

in the world, at Columbus, celebrated 

“laboratory” and ‘clinic’ for experts 
from all over the world 
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Five men are on the program, each for a 4-minute 
When the last man has spoken, it is a 
simple matter of arithmetic to figure the time con- 


s peech. 


sumed — yet — 
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How Long Is a 4-Minute Speech? 


LASS in arithmetic, straighten 
up and give attention. Here 
is a problem for you. How 
long will it take five men on 

the program at a Rotary banquet to 
deliver five speeches of four minutes 
each? 

Some of you boys are holding up your 
hands too quickly. You evidently think 
the problem is easy. What answer do 
you give to it? 

Twenty minutes, you say? Wrong, 
absolutely. It is more likely to take 
ninety minutes. I know because I have 
seen it tried a good many times. 

It is really a hard job to deliver a 
good four-minute speech. Still, it can 
be done. A lot of us saw it tried by the 
four-minute men who spoke at the 
moving-picture theaters and elsewhere 
during the war. Some of us who had 
practice then learned at least how to 
stop when the four minutes was out. 
One great help to us in learning this 
was the fact that at the end of about 
three and a half minutes, the footlights 
would begin to twinkle as a warning. 
We knew that if we did not stop at the 
end of the four minutes, something was 
likely to happen to us. Accordingly, we 
stopped. 

We learned a few other things during 
this same experience. We learned, for 
instance, that a man can say a great 
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deal in four minutes, provided he has 
something to say, and provided he gives 
sufficient thought in advance to the mat- 
ter as to how he is to say it. Certainly 
he has no time to lose when he starts 
in on a four-minute speech. 

Referring again to the arithmetical 
problem with which we began, one may 
admit that it is possible for five four 
minute speeches to be made in the space 
of twenty minutes. It is possible, though 
it is rarely done. 

Sometimes the fault is with the toast- 
If five speakers speak for four 
and if the 
introducing each 
will be 
twenty-four 


master. 
each, toastmaster 
minutes in 
then the time 
one hour and 


toastmasters 


minutes 
uses ten 
speaker, used 
exactly 
minutes. 
have a deficient sense of relative value. 
Some of them seem to think that they 
are the main show and that the speakers 
on the program are merely intended as 
subject matter for the toastmaster to 
talk about. If the toastmaster can once 
get it into his head that the speakers on 
the program are the ones the group 
came to hear, and that his only part is 
to present each speaker in an advan- 
tageous setting, a large part of the diffi- 
culty is removed. 

There are a few suggestions, however, 
that may be made to the four-minute 
The first sugges- 


seem to 


Some 


speakers themselves. 


on is that the speaker should never 
begin by making excuse It take ip 
time and besides it is unnecessary. If 


made no preparation, | 


the speaker ha 

a waste of time to tell the audienc: 
so. They will find it out anyway. There 
is no need of insulting your audience by 
of so little 


the inference that they are 


importance, when you tell them that you 


did not take the time to prepare the 


matter you are to present to them. 
that the 


second suggestion 1s 


no time for any 


The 
four-minute speaker ha 
extended introduction. It does no good 
to tell you that last week you met Bill 
he asked 


and you 


on the street corner 
if you would speak to the club on a ce 
told him, etc., ete. 


to tell all this. You 


can probably take two minutes of your 


tain day and you 


It is a waste of time 


four for introduction, and then you will 
have only two minutes left for saying 
whatever you may have to say. 

Get into your speech immediately. If 
you have something to say, begin at 
once to say it. 

As a matter of actual fact, four min 


utes 1S 


usually ample for the simple 
presentation of one single thought. It 
will not be ample for the presentation 
of a dozen thoughts. When Moses 
wanted to tell the story of creation, he 
began with one single sentence which 


told practically the whole thing. “In the 





beginning God created the heaven and 


the earth.” Then he followed it with 
perhaps a dozen sentences giving some 
of the details of the creation. The whole 


chapter could be read by an adult in 


four minutes or less. Since hi me 
literally thousands of volumes and mil 
lions of pages have been written giving 
the. details of the creation. Many of 
these volumes are well worth reading 
by the man who has the time to spare. 
As a whole, though, they have never im 


roved on the simple statement of Moses 


A First Visit to FI 





HAT know he of 
Florida who _ onl to 
Florida g It seems to 
n to use the Rotary 
tock phrase, that you will get out of a 
visit to Florida what you put into it. 
Just to go there, as the tourist publicity 
invites you, to get sunshine, bathing, 
motor-yachting, deep-sea fishing, in mid 
winter, when the temperature of the 
home-town hovers around zero, is all 
very well if you’ve no conscience or 


leave 


thought for those behind. I 
don’t mind telling you that I enjoyed my 


you 


sunshine, bathing, etc., etc. none the less 


because others weren’t having it too, but 


I am not and never shall be a 100 per 
t 


center. 


It is only fair to record, at this point, 


that it is a wonderful sensation after 
setting out from the north 

or the mid-west late of a — 
winter afternoon to pull 


your blind next morning in 
“Dixie,” to look out onto 
green forests, and to see 
those darkies sitting about 
in the sunshine or sunning 
themselves in their porches 
none of them are 
about it on 
saxophones. Then to pull 


the same blind on the fol- 


even if 
syncopating 


lowing after a 


day spent lazily, drowsily, 


morning 


and find yourself steaming 
the amid 


trees, 


coast 


orange- 


alongside 
palm and 
groves, with cerulean skies 

that I 
So is it 


and seas complete 


say is very well. 
drive in 


Miami in 


all very well to 
the 
mid-January with a fellow- 
shirtsleeves 
no hat, 


streets of 


Rotarian in 
and flannels, and 
asking you whether you’ll 











A four-minute then should 
present one single thought. It is a pure 
waste of time to undertake to present a 
dozen thoughts within this compass. 
There wiil not be much time for the 
amplification of even the one thought. 
Give as many important details as you 
can within the four minutes. Omit the 
rest. Do not make the mistake of bor- 
ing your audience with tiresome details. 

If the telling of a joke or a story or 
the quotation of a piece of poetry will 
help to the single 


speech 


drive home one 
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streets, to find it so hot that you have to 
go back and take off from yourself even 
what you have on. I could write yards 
about the islands in Miami bay, the gar- 
dens by the sea, the marvellous expanse 
of orange groves, the Spanish villas and 
gardens, the avenues of Royal palm, and 
the general air of soft laziness, only to 
arouse the indignation of the reader by 
the shores of Lake Michigan, or on the 
prairies, who has still many weeks of 
blizzard before him. So I will revert to 
my moral and say that the visit to Flori- 
da is what you put into it. 


The Plan of the Forum 
Those who planned a Rotary Forum 


had just this idea: To 
conscience for 


for January 


salve your being in 


Florida when other people were at work 
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thought you are trying to present, t} 
by all means tell the joke or the st 
or quote the poetry. Otherwise, 

it out. A four-minute speech has 
solutely no room for the bringing 
things not related to the one thought 
is to present. 

The making of a four-minute sp. 
is at its best a fine art. At its wo) 
it is merely a waste of time. The Rot 
club is a good place for developing t 
fine art of expressing one single thoue 
within four minutes, 


orida 


by giving you some sound Rotary 


occupy at least a part of your time 
plan of the Forum was frankly to; 
turvy, and outraged all my classic 

of program-planning. To me, the 1 
thing to do with any kind of debate is t 
plan carefully what you intend peopl 
talk about by carefully presenting 
topic beforehand in a way that disar: 
disgruntlements, and anticipates fat 


| 
| 


ous questionings and criticisings. G 
me freedom of thought all the time, 
let me have the platform for ten minut 
before it begins. These Forum builde 
put the thing the other way 
They called on the floor first, and t} 
platform after. f 


} 


rou! 


Come along, you ft 
lows, said Chairman John Norman, t 
us what you have to say about your idea 
of club service, or vocational servi 
or community service. | 
pops somebody to tell y 
what they do in the Apo 
ka club, which brings fort 
the rejoinder that they d 
it exactly the other way in 
Oconomowoc, Wis., and so 
forth. After this, the plat 
form is called on to deliv 
its address, and tells both 
clubs that the right way is 





neither, or both (at 0} 
| tion), which had it bee 
said at first would hav 


prevented the debate. A 
debate was what the For 
um was for, I now see that 
the Forum method had 
something other than mad 
ness in it, and because | 
found the debate exceed 
ingly interesting, I shall 
hope to go to the Forum 
again next year. 

That is what you want 
to do to put something into 
your visit to Florida. Go 
to the Rotary Forum full 








have your swim before or 
after breakfast and when 
walk out into the 


you 


Photo: Publishers Photo Service 


Biscayne Park in Miami, with Daily News Tower in the background 


of your own club’s works 
and notions, and be ready 
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Photo: Keystone 


The palm-bordered Indian River loiters on its way to the sea 


to jump up and tell the world all about 
it before any official can put you wise, 
and thoroughly enjoy a good slam with 
ome other fellow without anybody hav- 
ng the right to intervene and spoil all 
he fun. 

However, the platform,got its chance, 
and took it right well. John Norman, 
from the front, did fine work stimulat- 
ing debate. Paul Harris, the Founder 
of Rotary, made one of the most im- 
pressive speeches I have ever heard him 
give. The Hon. William A. Reid, of the 
Pan-American Union, gave a most in- 
teresting sketch of some of the unusual 
ways by which humans are spreading 
civilization in the undeveloped regions 
of south and central America. The 
president of Miami University, Dr. 
Foster Ashe, told us what the universi- 
ties were now doing to group students 
and thus mitigate the horrors of mass- 
mentality; Chesley Perry gave a con- 
cise history of Rotary Boy Work that 
was timely; Editor Vivian Carter took 


the Rotary luncheon with his talk 








“Breaking Down 


Barriers” a _ plea 


for Rotary as a 
means to remove 


misunderstandings 
between peop les 
the small 
that divide 
Kendrick 
Guernsey gave an 
inspiring paper on 
Vocational Service, 
with a 
text; Clayton S§S 
Coo per 





about 
things 


us; 


Ru Lin 
LUSKINIan 


made a 
splendid survey of 
the ( 

national relations. 


Oh, yes, 


field of inter- 


when the 


platform got its 
word in, it did very 
well indeed, and 
there was nothing 


the in- 
and 


lacking to 
spirational 
educational side of 
the Forum, even 
it happened to be the wrong way up. 
When I come to speak about the enter- 
tainment side, a blur comes over my 


} 
| 


I see visions and hear soft sounds, 


4 


eves. 
sweet scents load my nostrils, tender 
hands clasp mine own under palms by 
moonlight while others dance. Ther« 
was something they called a Fashion 
Parade, in which I had intended not 

be interested; but the intent went all 
wrong. I never knew women ever looked 
like that, never having studied them s« 
before (it all 


sort of 


closely was 


done on a raised 
promenade, in the gardens 
of the Flamingo Hotel). 
There was the Highlanders 
Kiltie Band to play to us in 
the Bay Garden by night, 
and the university melody 
boys trio to listen to; there 
was a fish Miami 
beach, there were cruises in 
and there was 
the Coral 
Club, that 


fry on 


motor yachts, 
the dance in 
Gables Country 
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Photer Keystone 


A picturesque view of Orlando from across Lake Eola 
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The Sixth Object in War Crises 


ANY times of recent years, it has been asked 
M what shall Rotary International do when two 
countries where Rotary clubs are established come 
into a war crisis. Shall the Rotarians of the two 
countries do, or try to do, anything to bring about 
peace? Avoiding the use of actual names, we will 
presume that the neighbor states of Ruritania and 
Utopia are on the verge of war. Rotary stands 
for the advancement of understanding, goodwill, 
and international peace. What should the Rotarians 
of both countries do, as Rotarians? One thought 
that occurs is that they should pass a resolution 
and forward it to their respective governments, say- 
ing that the dispute should be settled by arbitration 
or in some other way than war. 

Suppose, however, there are differences of opin- 
ion in the club as to whether the question at issue 
is one involving honor, or vital security? Suppose 
there are in the club men who are in some way 
connected with government, or diplomacy, or mili- 
tary and naval service, or newspapers (as probably 
there will be). Are such men to be pledged by 
Rotary to sentiments which they might not be able 
to act upon in their professional capacities? An- 
other thought is that Rotarians who have the need- 
ful influence in public affairs should use it person- 
ally to bring about peace by understanding. Here 
we are on rather easier ground, because there is 
past experience to guide us. It is on record that the 
Irish peace was largely due to individual action on 
their respective members of the two 
Rotary clubs of Dublin and Belfast. Governments 
are notoriously sensitive to business opinion, and if 
it were shown that such opinion was not behind a 
war-policy at a given time, governments would be 
slow to plunge. It is to be recalled that there was a 
time, on the eve of the Great War, when Big Busi- 
ness nearly forced cabinets to keep the peace. 

Probably the answer to our riddle is that Ro- 


sides by 


tary’s action must be mainly through the individua! 
and only through the group where there is una 
nimity, spontaneously expressed. But we may al: 
go behind our riddle, and say that if Rotary wer 
really carrying through the Sixth Object, a war 
crisis would never arise between any two countri 
The cloud on the horizon would be perceived whe: 
it was only as big as a man’s hand, and dispersed by 
goodwill before it burst into storm. 
If we look on to the horizon today, we see man 
clouds, some of them a little larger than they were 
a few years ago, and seeming to be growing. It 
possible now to divine the true causes of suc! 
rivalries, suspicions, and fears, and to find that 
they are due to nothing else than misunderstand 
ings. Statesmen either cannot or will not face each 
other in the Rotarian spirit. They send Notes to 
each other across oceans, or where they converse, 
it is in a coldly official atmosphere, where none 
dares to speak his mind freely. Experience of busi- 
ness shows that there comes a time when you should = 
cease writing to a man and go and talk to him in a 
friendly atmosphere. Sometimes it shows that you 
had better never have written at all, but said it- 
with a smile. When nations learn to meet one an- 
other in friendly fashion, through the persons of 
friendly men, war crises will never arise. If at 
first you do not agree, you will not draw your gun, 
but wait till the next time comes, and if even then 
you are still not friendly, you wait again. Despite 
what is said, the guns do not go off of themselves. 


Beware of the Slogan 
( ee little word “bunk” is on everybody’s lips 


today. Like most slang words, it is “racy of 
the soil” whence it springs. It is an Americanism 
of the purest water. For those who do not know, 
or have forgotten, “bunk” is a corruption of “bun- 
combe,” a county of North Carolina. Once upon a 
time, records Wheeler, in his History of North 
Carolina, “the Congressman for the district rose to 
address the House without any extraordinary 
powers, in manner or matter, to interest the audi- 
ence. Many members left the hall. Very naively 
he told those who remained that they might go too: 
he should speak for some time, but he was only 
talking for Buncombe.” 

“When a crittur talks for talk’s sake,” said Sam 
Slick, “jist to have a speech in the paper to send 
to home, and not for any other airthly puppus but 
electioneering, our folks call it bunkum.” 

“Bunk,” then, properly understood, does not 
mean, as so many seem to think, just something you ~ 
dv not agree with, or even an extravagant or ridicu- 
lous proposition. It means something said in public 
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+o serve some special interest—otherwise, propa- 
vanda. There is nothing Rotarians, of all people, 
should be more severe on than “bunk,” as defined, 
and it is something they should be the last to be 
.ccused of by their critics. That there is a lot of it 
about, nobody can deny. Group organization has 
good in 


done much 





It began as a movement to advance 
interests of its 
change. 
was an obligation of early Rotary. Good Fellowship 
went hand in hand with business exchange. Civic 
activity was added later in order to introduce 


members by direct 


member 


To give business to youl fellow 








r 
make 


en think for their 
fellows in the same 
business and not only 
for themselves. But it 
has also tempted men, 
in the interests of the 
group, to talk in 
slogans which are 
often found by test to 
mean nothing in prac- 
tice. Often do we find 
a bad practice made 
light of because it is 
not done by the group. 
But if the group 
preaches and the in- 
dividual does not prac- 
tise, the preaching is 
bunk; it is something 
said for show, and 
there is little or noth- ; 
ing behind it. Editor 


nany ways to 


One of the favorite en i it 


gibes at Rotary is that 
it tends to “‘bunk,”’ and 
makes extravagant | 





wy 


BUCKINCHAM PALACE 


= communitv-servic ¢ 
leaven. Only years 
after, when Rotarn 
clubs h een orgal 


nations, will 
get busy with the early 
history of Rotary. Is 
there reason to 


any 
fear the critic and his 
documentary evi- 
dence’? We would say 
wnat 


there is none 


ever. The less altru- 
istic our origin—the 


. 
acnieve 


greater the 





claims for itself. These 
claims are probably. 
perfectly sincere as 
men make them; what is lacking is a little probing 
for the facts on which the claim is based. To take 
an example of the moment, from one of the ad- 
dresses delivered during the anniversary we have 
just celebrated. 

“Rotary was born twenty-four years ago, and 
with it came into the business world a new axiom, 
‘Service before Self.’ Rotary brought to the busi- 
ness world a new meaning of the age-old Golden 
Rule.” 

Rotary did not bring into the world with its birth 
the phrase (whether it be new or old) “Service be- 
fore Self.” Rotary had been in existence years 
before that phrase came into its literature. It is 
not even to be honestly claimed that the sentence, 
“He profits most who serves best,” originated in a 
Rotary assembly: it was in use before our birth. 

Rotary did not begin as a movement of altruism. 


Facsimile of a letter received by the Editor of Tr 
the Private Secretary to King George, Lord Stamfordham 


ment if we are altru 
—" ) istic tod: 
OTARIAN from . 
Motives 
HO among mortals shall be the judge ef the 
motives of any man, great or small? Does 


Know exactly 


the reader himself at this moment 
what are his motives? He may be out to do what 
appears to be a deal of pure business. In the doing 
of it, he may discover something that will cause him 
to change his entire plans; or he may go on with the 
original plans with the intention to change them at 


a given moment. 


History abounds in tales of men going out on 
adventures with the thought of gain who have lived 
to be great servants of humanity. If the founders 
of Rotary originally had the idea of mutual benefit, 
as they went on they gained vision of the something 
more, and with growth of vision came growth of 
power. The moral of it all is to go on with whatever 
be the task that lies to the hand. If it is a useful task 
well done, the doer will grow with the deed. 

















































Ji rusalem 





which 
old cartographers 
depicted as the cen 
ter of the world 

added a new chapter 
to its eventful his 
tory during the 
World War. This is 
a scene glimpsed 
most any day at the 
Jatla Gat 
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New Lamps 


for Old! 


Three ancient cities where 
Rotary clubs have lately 
been formed 


MHE lamps that shed an indulgent 
friendly light on the gatherings of 
Rotarians are now—by some Aladdin 
magic plus the hard work of Special Com 
missioner James W. Davidson—kindled in 
three ancient cities of the East. What no 
table contribution business and civic life 
in these lands will receive from Rotary we 
do not prophesy, but from the interest 
manifested in Rotary on every hand, ther 
is hope that Rotary will be a leavenin 


influence among diverse nationalities, 


Athens—both ancient and mod- 
ern—as seen from the Acrop- 
olis. Still the haunt of archi 
tect and historian, Athens does 
not live wholly with its mem 
ories, but is reaching forward to 
new glories 





Cairo — this view 
shows the great 
Sultan Hassan 
Mosque, and the 
Rifaiyeh Mosque, 
as these are viewed 
from the Citadel. 
Cairo is one of the 
most populous 
cities in Africa and 
many diverse ele- 
ments are repre- 
sented in the Ro- 
tary Club member- 
ship 
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Personality a Factor in Extension 


The right elements in “selling” Rotary to a community 


By PAUL H. KING 


Chairman, Committee on Extension 


ERSONALITY,” — says 
Emerson, “is the great- 
est power in the uni- 


verse,’,—a sweeping 
tatement, we must admit, but it 
proved itself true in a myr- 
ad of instances throughout the 
rld’s history. 
What is “Personality”? 
Laying aside all psycholog- 
al technicalities, it is that in- 
something which 
person from 
another. it Individ- 
lity.—others, Character. 
Barring unimportant varia- 
ns, such as the tilt of the nose, 
he squint of the eye, or whether 
ve “tip the beam” at 140 or 200 
inds, wear a 14% collar or a 
615, men are physically pretty 
such alike. Napoleon was short 
and stout; the Apostle Paul was 
little, and the great Lincoln was 
aid to have been the homeliest 
nan who ever lived. 


you 


definable 
distinguishes one 


Some call 
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more clu : W hate er the t 
uation, they need re 
so does the ex I I 
do not realize tne nee e 
one mu I 
gest the re e¢ 
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about sale Tr) ha 
of course Deel ed 
and thoroughly charted We 
think we KNOW what it pring 
ple S are, how < i | 
plied, and what are the 
Through the whole science, for 
such it may properly be called, 
runs the element Pe na 
Successful ale nen are th« se 








But, when we enter the realm 
of things temperamental,— 
What a difference,—What a 
range! From genial, sunny, jovial dis- 
positions to cross, “crabby” anc sour,— 
from animated, ambitious, enterprising 
characteristics to those of the opposite 
extreme, lazy, visionless, purposeless,— 
from attributes of frankness, open- 
heartedness and generosity to those of 
ecretiveness, suspicion and selfishness. 
We might go on indefinitely, but these 
are enough to illustrate the point. 

What difference does it make whether 
a man is short or tall, lean or fat, hand- 
ome or ugly, so far as accomplishing 
things in this world is concerned? What 
difference does it make, when it comes 
(o organizing Rotary clubs, whether a 
man be long, lean and lanky, or whether 
he be short, stout and bulky? None 
whatever. It doubtless helps if he is 
presentable in personal appearance, 
but what chance for has a 
“grouch,” however good looking, in pre- 
senting Rotary to some one who knows 
but little about it? Ordinarily, not a 
chance in the world. 

Of course there are those who do not 
think that Rotary needs to be presented, 
—they believe that it presents itself, 
that it is self-extending. On the one 
hand, they visualize Rotary with its 
wonderful objectives,—the realization 
of the ideal of Service in everyday per- 
sonal, business and community experi- 
ence, of business and professional stand- 
ards and practices, the promotion of 


success 
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friendship and fellowship and the ad 


vancement of understanding between 
nations and international goodwill and 
peace. 

On the other hand they contemplate a 
community which 


blessed with its privileges. 


not yet been 


has 


The principles of Rotary are obvi 
ously beneficial, the need of the com 
munity is apparent. The two must coms 


Rotary 


have hap 


together. And lo! there is a 
This 


pened in isolated cases, 


club! may actually 





} | 
indoubtedly it 


does not 


has happened; but, as a rule it 
occur. Rotary, as a set of principles, 


an abstraction. There is need of a1 


a force, t 
benefits of Rotary to 


“Pe 
” It is the magnet which brings 


agency, a means, 


a power, 01 
bring or take the 


the community, and this we call 
sonality. 


is the golden bond 


that holds them together afterward. 


the two together; it 


N other words, there must be a pe) 
sonality, not a mere abstraction, 
something of flesh and blood, of living, 
breathing, moving influence, to empha- 
size the benefits of Rotary; to show with 
what particularity they apply; to point 
out what expected, to 
supply needed information; to correct 
mistaken ideas; to overcome a perfectly 
natural inertia. 

Here is a community which has not 


yet experienced the benefits of Rotary; 


results may be 


who are fen al, enthusiastic, 


frank, intelligent, who know and 


believe in their product, are 
anxious to please and to serve, and who 
serve. The insucce ful alesmen 
are, of cout e, the e lac king in some one 

more of these important characteri 
Rotary Exten I ning e nor 
than sale ins! ot a vet high 

dex We speak of elling” Rotary 
pon some the expre n grate Phe 
el it gives Rotary a commercial pre 


What is a sale? We say it a tran 
fer from one person to another of a 
ght or a thing for value It presu 

‘ 1 profit, a profit not only to the 
elle? | . T a I M le to the b ive! 
as well. Very well, we are transferring 


Rotary from one person to another, or 


from one community to another; it is a 
valuable thing; the profit to the seller 
the thrill of satisfaction which com« 


to him from the knowledge that he has 
conferred a benefit on another person or 
group of The the 


“buyer” lies in the benefits which Ro 


persons. profit to 


tary will bring to the individuals or to 


the people of the community. After all, 
the analogy is close, is it not? 
But even if we disagree about this, 


shall we not say that all of the elements 
characteristi¢ of salesmanship 
In the 
first place, there must, as I have indi- 


and 
must go into Rotary Extension? 


cated, be a worth-while commodity. 


Rotary is tremendously worth-while. 











OR 

We have said that the iccessful sales- 
man must know and beli nt prod 
uct How ab l ‘ ntial it is in 
extending Rotary that those Rotarians 
who are trying to tell the I fellow” 
about it » } R / now 
imperative tha ne ‘ tnor 
ougt Si yne na i na 

i mpo é } ther 
fellow idea VI h ( es 
posse ind cé Lit will 

I i LI } I I I ther 
be disguised 1 

4 Rota ‘ in ? yan 
red lor a t in! yt 
present the i na and 

Tect ‘ I iT { [r I ict 
harm can bi th n 
cerity that rs to 
made 

Hi: I a I W 
ing I ale 
man mu He 
tude t, lear? i il t I A not 
only it nee bu ¢ irities 
anal ( t a ft l ‘ 17 } tacles 
in the wa ins to « ! ur 1? 
mount them All of th of course, 
preparation. How many has prep 
aration spelled Victory? H many 
thousands of times has lack of it meant 
defeat? 

Being now prepared, let us consider 
what the ecessful Rotary “salesman” 
must do. First, he must arouse the in- 
terest of the rospect wheth«e in 
dividual or gr He has got make 
his Rota ( ting; second, he must 





I I Manu P. : 
The European Advisory Committee met in Paris, February 23rd and 24th. International President I. B. Sutton was in attendanc: 
and among the questions discussed were the exchange of Youth between countries, translations of Rotary literature, and the European 
In the picture, first row, left to right, are: Sydney W. Pascall, past president, R. I. B. [.; Prince P. Ginori Conti 


economic situation 
rovernor Forty-sixth District 


( 


‘ Italy 
France); T. C 


(Switzerland). Standing, left to right 


make his Rotary attractive,—interest, 
although essential, is only the begin- 
ning; third, by making Rotary interest- 
ing and attractive he causes the desire 
for it, 
and fourth, he 
other words, he 
“Wreat. ie 12° 
“How 
would like it,” 
‘Let us have it.” 
nized elements of 


creates the demand, so to speak; 
must “‘close the sale.”’ In 
inspires the question, 
and the exclamation, 
then the thought, ‘‘We 
and finally the conclusion, 


fine!” 


These are the recog- 
Are they not 
rs in Rotary 


a sale. 
likewise the necessary fact 
How 


organize 


many times have we 
Rotary clubs’ by 


one preliminary 


Extension? 
failed to 
stopping at stage or 


another? Having aroused an interest, 


we possibly failed to attract, or having 
aroused an interest and attracted, we 
created the desire for it, or 


all three and 


have not 


possibly we have done 


stopping 


failed to complete our work, 


ust short of success. 


AM convinced that with Personal 
ity, Rotary can be extended to in- 
Without it, 
there cannot be such a thing as Rotary 
All our experience goes to 
Rotary has at all 


clude any person or group. 


Extension. 
substantiate this fact. 
times and in all countries been extended 
by Personality. Stuart Morrow, a for- 
mer member of the San Francisco Club, 
organized the Rotary club of Dublin; Ro- 
tarian Harvey C. Wheeler, aided by that 
great Rotary Sheldon, 
spread the ideals of Rotary to the Brit- 
ish Isles and compleed the organization 
totary Club of London; Herbert 


pioneer, A. T. 


of the 
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P. Coates became interested in Rot 
in Cincinnati and took it to South An 
fotarian Fukushima, 
member of the Dallas, 
past-President 


ica; one 
Texas, ( 
Walte: 
Shanghai, C} 
Rotary Cl 


assisted by 
Johnstone, of the 
Club, 
Tokyo; Special Commissioner Jam 


organized the 


Davidson, who, with the help of J. | 
ton Ralston, planted the seeds of R 
in Australia eight years ago, is now 
great missionary of Rotary to the | 
East. 

Rotary is giving to the world 
sage of unselfish service, and a pl} 
phy of life, not original in its substa 
but new in its application,x—a man 
or way of living. It is meeting w 
success undreamed of by its founder 


f orgart 


unparalleled in the annals « 
tion. In a comparatively short spa 
time, it has swept around the eart} 
is today exercising its beneficent inf 
ences in more than three thousand <¢ 
munities in forty-five lands through 
power of more than 140,000 picked px 
sonalities. This has been made pos 
personal contact, 


through persor 


effort, personal sacrifice. Only thro 
these are the ideals of Rotary becom 
realities, its principles elevating pra 
tices, its objectives being realized. On 
through these has Rotary’s past b: 
made possible, and only in them can 
‘uture be secure. 

Personality, how great is thy pow 
Without thee we can do nothing,—w 
thee we can take Rotary to the wh 


world! 
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It’s Anxiety, Not Optimism 


That Wins! 


By CALVIN I. RYAN 








‘The men who are accomplishing 


E HAVE had such 

W a surfeit of the phi- 
/  losophy of “every 

day, in every way, I 
n getting better and better,” a 

philosophy which is, at best, sim- 
y a fool’s orgy of kidding oneself 
along, that for a person to talk 
eriously of life is to self-impose 
a penalty of being called rather 
lampish names. The Frenchtell us 


} 
? 


fear of failure, but they 


aware that it may be just 


the greatest things are the men who 
take their work seriously...they are ,,;, 


anxious about it. They may have no 


corner... Men have given their life for 


the cause in which they believed.” 


are always 4, 


around the 


look into a mudhole 


and set ( 

g besides mud is a health 
attitude and should be cultivated 
But this kind of optimis1 not 


e basic quality of the ph losop 
under attack The optimism of 
faith is fool proot! The optimism 
of your go-getter and your po} 
lar lecturer is intended for fos 








that we are at heart an unhappy 
people, blessed with the ability to 
make but with the in- 
ability to enjoy it. If this be true, and 
if they knew it before that rather dis- 


I 


money, cursed 


tinguished Frenchman came over here a 
few years since, it certainly seems a 
rather crude joke he played on us, for 
since his visit we have had no end of 
optimistic cures of our ills. If before 
that visit we threw out smokescreens to 
cover up our unhappiness, now we use 
beaver board to wall up and petition off 
every little suggestion of unhappiness. 

The man or woman who looks at life 
seriously, tells what he sees without for- 
getting the sordid and the unpleasant, 
becomes a wet blanket in society. We 
must smile and smile, and tell the world 
there is nothing to worry about, or 
nothing to fear. When we laugh the 
world laughs with us; when we cry we 
cry alone. That which makes us cry 
doesn’t exist except in our imagination, 
like the snakes a man sees after a night 
of bibulous indulgences. The only real is 
the laughable. We have painless den- 
tistry, pre-digested food, tabloid news- 
papers, dada poetry, and pulpiteering 
that requires neither intelligence to 
produce nor to comprehend. What more 
can we ask for? Intelligence is not at 
a premium; shrewdness and cleverness 
are. The editorial demand of our pop- 
ular magazines is for material that will 
make people cry, make them laugh, but 
not for material that will make them 
think. An Iowa editor hit it pretty well 
when he commented on the chautauqua 
lecturer and said that he should have 
mixed more meat with his bologna. 

No one wants a return of the long- 
faced, stern-countenanced Puritan. No 
one enjoys the company of a pessimist, 
but such company is apt to be more 


fruitful and less boresome than that of 
a “hundred per cent” optimist. Two 
salesmen meet in the smoking car. With 
one everything has gone to the dogs. 
His car is stuck somewhere in Iowa’s 
gumbo, business is rotten, and the com 
pany he represents no longer appre- 
ciates what hardships he endures for 
them. Along comes the cheerful opti- 
mist, who may be incidentally a cheerful 
liar as well, and says, “Smile, brother, 
smile! Behind every cloud there’s a sil- 
ver lining. You mustn’t take your work 
so seriously. Now take me..... git 
And here he exposes himself. Maybe 
the whole world is not listening, but the 
whole car may be, and they—what do 
they do? Why, they laugh at him—not 
with him. The ruled a 
grouch; the optimist a shallow-headed 
bore, too intellectually small to know his 
worthlessness. There is hope for the 
grouch, but none for the cheerful opti- 
mist. 


pessimist is 


Beers defines optimism as a 
‘ mania for declaring when things 
are going badly that all is well. The 
world needs a few men possessed of this 
mania, and doubtless God avenges the 
world occasionally by sending them to 
it. Optimists are like Cappadocians: 
should a deadly snake bite one of them 
it dies. A pessimist may wear both belt 
and suspenders, and he may look 
through a glass but darkly, yet when 
it comes to rushing into danger he is 
usually on the side of the angels. 
Optimism that is akin to faith we 
need. Optimism that believes in the 
eternal fitness of things, that truth will 
win out, that there is far more good in 
the world than there is bad is necessary 
to the individual and to the nation. 


it invites them, solicits their fol 
lowing, “peps” them up 
If optimism of th nd 
disease of the intellect, or is caused 
by the lack of intellect, then pe im) 
results from some physical disorder 
A bad case of indigestion, a sleeple 


night or 


a toothache may 
organic case of pessimism If the 
organic trouble persists it may 
The pe 


is always unwanted in 


chronic. ssimist of th Varie 
any 


When 


he tries it is so painful that we beg of 


can not laugh; he can not smile 


him not to make another attempt, and 
solicit the 
mirth. 
The opposite of the hundred per cent 
is this 


who can not put 


company to restrain their 


optimist individual who can not 


smile, himself in an 


other’s place. The opposite of the person 


who has faith in things, who uses hi 
faith and his optimism intelligently, 
does not exist. This person becomes one 


with the serious minded, intellectual]: 
endowed individual, and we distinguish 
him the cheerful 
tinguish the Edisons, the 


from liar as we di 
Lincolns and 
fools 


them. 


the Brownings from the living 


contemporaneously with 

All evidence is against these extreme 
optimists, hence opposed to the salu- 
tary claims of their philosophy of life. 
If we may believe our own eyes, we can 
find that the 
accomplishing the greatest things and 
the men who are actually doing the 
work of the world are sensible 
to take their work seriously. 
more, they are anxious about it. 


evidence men who are 


enough 
Further 
They 
may have no fear of failure, yet they 
are always aware that it may be just 
around the corner. Being afraid of fail- 
recognizing the existence of 
Lind- 


ing and 
failure are two different things. 
bergh certainly knew of the dangers 








30 


which imperiled h's flight across the 
Atlantic, but he was never afraid of 
failing. 

The man who does not take his work 
seriously, even to the extent of being 
anxious about it, is not apt to startle 
the world with any great accomplish- 
Suppose Mr. Hoover had con- 
Jelgians 


ment. 
sidered the task of feeding the 
mere play, or Suppose he had spoken 
lightly of the many other superhuman 
tasks he has undertaken in recent years, 
do you suppose he would have risen to 
be an international character? 

If we may believe history we know 
that great men have always been seri- 
ous minded. The great achievements of 
our statesmen are glaring records of 
prayer and fasting. Men have given 
their life for the cause in which they 
believed. Lincoln spent sleepless nights 
in worry and anxiety about the success 
of the Union cause. Wilson suffered 
and died for an ideal. George Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge is never a picture 
of a man saying, “Oh, well, it will all 
turn out right.” 

T doesn’t follow that such men never 

sought relief from anxiety, for they 
knew that fear, worry and anxiety are 
killing. Man is not mentally constructed 
to withstand a great deal of worry. 
All work and no play makes even an 
Abraham Lincoln a sick boy. It has 
been noted that wartime presidents at- 
tend the theater more frequently than 
peace-time presidents. Physical edu- 
cators say that in order to withstand the 
strain of modern business and profes- 
sional life men engaged in these occu- 
pations must learn to play. Psycholo- 
gists say that the human mind is not 
constructed to think logically or to con- 
centrate for any length of time, and 
they have proof of their contention 
almost any day in the classroom and in 
the clinic. Students get nervous when 
they begin to think seriously about 
thinking. Pitfalls of logic beset all of 
us the minute we begin to look at any 
proposition. The Methodist, for in- 
stance, finds it hard to vote for a Cath- 
olie presidential candidate. A Southern 
Democrat can’t overrule his prejudices 
and vote for a Republican candidate. 
There are still many who do not know 
that “black Republican” are two words. 
In the recent presidential campaign, a 
Maryland politician wrote me, “With us 
it is not so much Al Smith or Herbert 
Hoover; but Democrat or Republican. 
We must keep our country Democratic.” 
That is not dispassionate reasoning, but 
mediaevalism. 

As I recall my school and college days, 
I am quite sure that I do not remember 
a teacher who was not serious about his 
work and so much concerned about me 
and my classmates that he sacrificed his 
own time to help us and worried far 
more about us than we worried about 
ourselves. I should not want a child of 


mine to come under the influence of any 
teacher who was not interested enough 
in her work to worry about it. That is 
not modern pedagogy, I well know; for 
now every child is merely a “‘case” or a 
“letter.” A teacher is supposed to be 
some sort of mechanical engineer that 
looks after a highly mechanized ma- 
chine. But we should be mighty thank- 
ful for the majority of teachers who still 
think of your girl and my boy as a 
human being to win and to be loved by. 
There are still a few school keepers left, 
but I believe they are few. Some of the 
most devoted public servants in this 
country are school teachers, and you do 
not find them scrambling for higher pay 
or besieging the boards of education for 
shorter hours. They are so absorbed in 
their work that there is not time left to 
join the ranks of the discontented. 

This new philosophy of thinking one- 
self rich, or happy, or influential is hav- 
ing its influence upon religious belief. 
So long as one can say to himself 
“Every day, in every way, I am getting 
better and better,” there is not much 
use in attending church or paying the 
minister. Fear is a word to be feared 
so passionately that one must not allow 
it to enter one’s vocabulary. Fear is our 
deadliest enemy, but, according to the 
new philosophy, it is easily avoided, and 
with steadfast energy, readily voided. 
Just say to yourself’in that half awake 
period that comes prior to the uncon- 
sciousness of sleep: “Keep away from 
me, FEAR, you little devil! Keep 
away! Keep away!” With sufficient 
persistence one thus gets rid of his dead- 
liest enemy, just as the witch doctor cast 
out devils to the satisfaction of the 
Indian warriors of his tribe. 

Remove fear from a person and he be- 
comes unhuman. Remove fear from a 
man and you make of him something 
devilish. A fearless man is not a sensi- 
ble man. A fearless man is not under 
the control of his wits, hence is irre- 
sponsible. A fearless person is godless, 
for fear made gods. 

Fearlessness is not synonomous with 
courage as the new school of pseudo- 
psychologists would have us believe. The 
most courageous have fear. We are 
taught to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. But right here is where the 
new optimism enters and tells us that 
there is nothing to fear. How many 
communicants at Sunday’s service actu- 
ally feared punishment for their sins? 
Punishment for sins is old time philos- 
ophy. Since fear is banished there can 
be no eternal punishment. According to 
the story of the Garden of Eden, the 
serpent won over Eve and induced her 
to eat the forbidden fruit by using this 
same method of telling her that there 
was nothing to fear. The man who has 
cast out all fear from his life has cast 
out something that he -vill need to guide 
him. God is a God of don’t; it is the 
negative that we must watch, and when 
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fear is removed there is nothing 
regulate, nothing to call a halt, nothi; 
to say “Thus far shalt thou go 

Anxiety about one’s own soul is n 
have a place in the improved orde) 
things. Main Street is to be a st) 
filled with busy Babbitts well trains 
the Y. M. C. A. glad-hand. Bus 
is to be “just fine,” and seekers aft 
knowledge will get their fill from Py 
man smokers and hotel clerks. Minist 
in the pulpit will carry us to heaver 
flowery beds of ease. The era 
they hold us over hot coals and toas 
is no more. 


phe pseudo-philosophy is as 
J less as it is harmful. It has a 
it neither goodness nor beauty. No 
ligent person can long stomach it, 
with intelligence listed below par, 
bidders, what can such a one do? 

There is no cause to wonder at 
young people being confused with 
ern life. They find it real and the: 
taught to regard it as unreal. They 
herit a disapproval of Victorianism 
something banal if not foul; consequen: 
ly, having thrown away their ball: 
they drift hopelessly on the sea of lif 
Their drifting becomes perilous, 
know it, but they must be good spo 
dry blankets, and fearless sailors. 

The Puritan and the mid-Victoria 
each had his fault, but each one thoug 
of life seriously and his belief went o 
into action. There is something of 
Puritan and something of the Victo 
in the man who accomplishes thing 
even in our own time, when both Pu 
tanism and Victorianism are conside 
out of date. Life for these men may 
a game, but it is not a play-house ma 
of blocks. These men are not great 
moved by talks from efficiency Edga 
glibly quoting sugar-coated psycholog 
and pseudo-scientifie findings, nor 
chautauqua speakers stocked up on 
die Guest’s mental highballs. The 
losophy of pep is sounding brass 
tinkling cymbals to them. 

There is danger in too much optimis 
of the variety here considered. It sma 
of a shallowness that is not complime: 
tary to a nation bent on making 
success. This brand of optimism is 
easily acquired by the already lig 
headed, and becomes for them an excu 
for their own folly. If statistics are 2 
liable, we better make Coué’s myst 
words read, “Every day, in every wa! 


we are getting crazier and crazier.” 

Scrap-book polish, culture-in-15-min- 
utes, and all such forms of tabloid supe 
ficiality, are conducive to giving one 
thin paste of knowledge, and a person 
with simply a smattering of information 
is bound to be optimistic; he doesn’t 
know enough to be otherwise. Life fo: 
him couldn’t be serious. A people indoc- 
trinated with the don’t-worry theory is 
no more than a people who has taken an 
opiate to kill its pains, 
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One of the largest of European suspension bridges—the Ketten-Briicke 
ancient cities of Buda and Pest (joined into one city in 1872 
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unites the two banks of the Danube and the two 


Hungary of Today and Yesterday 


A small nation in search of world fellowship 


Secretary, Rotary Club of Debrecen, Hungary 


FP ENHE many small countries of 
Central Europe and of the 
Near and Far East are scarcely 
known, or not known at ali, by 
people of other continents. Under such 
circumstances the citizens of these small 
countries, looking for international con- 
nections, meet, as a rule, with difficulties 
that often would seem simply ridiculous 
to an English or American citizen. The 
present political and economic situation 
of Europe intensifies these difficulties. 
Passports, visas, customs regulations, 
differences in money, racial, religious, 
and political antagonisms, all serve to 
create what sometimes appear unsur- 
mountable obstacles to desirable inter- 
national contact and the gradual de- 
velopment of mutual _ international 
understanding. 
Rotary enables the citizens of any 
small country to make their country 
known to all people of the world and 


By PROF. E. DE MARFFY 


+ 


to emphasize the importance of the 
work their country has done for human 
ity in the past, is doing at present, and 
expects to do in coming years. The 
desire so to make one’s country known 
is not to be looked upon as merely na 
tional pride. An international collabora- 
tion to promote the development of 
humanity, can be made effective only if 
it helps the peoples of different countries 
to learn to know each other better and so 
to understand how numerous are the de- 
sires, aspirations, trials, and difficulties 
we all have in common. 

This is the consideration that impelled 
me to introduce to readers of THE Ro- 
TARIAN my own country, Hungary, one 
of the small countries. 

Hungary, though young in Rotary 
and limited in territory, has several ac- 
tive Rotary clubs and these are gradu- 
ally adding to their number. Hungarians 
accept and understand Rotary readily; 


they are interested in Rotary work and 
will participate with all their power in 
furthering the practical application of 
the ideal of Rotary Service. Thus Hun 
garian Rotarians join hands with the 
other pioneers throughout Rotary in 
Central Europe in advancing our Sixth 
Object. 

Hungary is tuated in the great 
valley of the Danube, Thaiss and their 
adjoining tributaries, called the Great 
Hungarian Plain. The Carpathian 
mountains bound this plain in the north, 
east, and south-east, thus protecting it 
against the cold and storms from the 
north. The climate therefore is rather 
agreeable and as a rule mild. The 
vegetation of northern Europe and that 
of the south meet in this great plain. 

The exact ethnographical origin of 
the Hungarians, or Madegars as they 
call themselves, is still uncertain. We 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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This shepherd of Horto- 
bagy —witli the ineyita- 
ble pipe has many 
companion-herders in a 
country where the tex 
tile industry is among 
the chief revenue pro- 
ducers 
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Idvlls of the 
prairie —Rachel 
and Jacob meet 
at the well, 
whence ensues 
an exchange of 
friendly banter 


This young girl of § rhe is 1 
elaborate natiy e headdress and 
are especially i yet wec 

| eCAaSIO 


Gala moments in th: 
Hungarian __ peasant 
woman's life—the 
‘‘drive’’ to town in 
anticipation of bar 
gains and a visit to the 
cinema 


Photos: Erdélyi and 
Magyar Rotophot, Budapest 
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\cenes 


These long-horned eat 
tle clustered about th 
drinking trough, and 
watched over by the 

el ent herder 
remind one of their 
hagey cousins in the 

Scotch highlands 


Picturesque na- 

tive costume 

from Sarkéz,. 

which are worn 

by the peasant 

on national holi- 
aa 





l of S rhe is wearing one of the 


| res#es and fringed scarfs which 
yet weddings and on other 
eecasions 


The Hungarians have 

been long noted for 

their horsemanship. 

Like the cow ponies of 

Western countries, 

these horses are small 
but sturdy 





only know that they belong to the Finn- 
Ugor family of people; thus they are 
not Germans, nor Romans, nor Slavs. 
Their language is unlike all other Euro- 
pean or Asiatic languages. 

Hungarians appeared in Europe at 
about the end of the eighth century 
A.D., after several centuries of wander- 
ing from Turan. We do not know very 
Hungarians of that 


time. They lived mostly from breeding 


much about the 


their livestock, fine cattle, and especially 
beautiful horses. They loved liberty and 
were splendidly trained for the protec- 
tion of their people. 

Hungary’s early existence was one of 
constant truggle against the savage 
tribes from the East that wanted to in- 
vade Europe. We can say without 


for 1000 years Hungary 
ress that de- 


intruders 


exaggeration, 
has been the great fort 
fended Europe against the 
from Asia. The heaviest blows were 
from the Tartars (Khan Batu 1241-42) 
and, about 300 years later (at Mahocs, 
1526), from the Turks 


Soliman. 


under Sultan 
King St. Stephan converted Hun- 
garians to the Christian religion in 1000 
A.D. The 
Apav) ruled in Hungary until 1301 


first Dynasty (Dynasty 
A.D. In the sixteenth century the Hun- 
garians elected a Habsburg as their 
King (Ferdinand I). From then until 
1918 the Habsburgs ruled over Hungary. 
Hungary was in personal union with 





Austria until 1918 when the Habsburg 
ruler, King Charles IV, left Hungary. 
At present Hungary has no king, but 
the king’s duties are carried on by the 
governor, Nikolas Horthy. 


ry (HE Hungarians brought their an- 
l cient constitution with them directly 
trom their old country of Turan and 
maintained it for 1000 years though 
often called upon to fight for it even 
with their own Habsburg rulers. The 
king must be crowned with the Holy 
Hungarian crown and on this occasion 
he must swear that he will always 
honestly respect the Hungarian consti- 
tution. 

The Hungary of today has only a 
little more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, 
one eighth of whom live in the capital 
city, Budapest. 

In appearance the Hungarians re- 
semble the Irish. Strangely enough 
these two peoples are very much like 
each other in many respects, especially 
in temperament. The Hungarian char- 
acter can only be understood if one 
knows Hungarian history. The con- 
stant struggles during 1,000 years have 
had their effect on the people. They 
are straightforward in character, 
rather conservative and aristocratic in 
feeling, hospitable to all, and enthusias- 
tic about everything that means prog- 
ress and happiness for humanity. 

The present economic situation of 
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Hungary is most unfavorable. The 
fortunate, long war consumed all ca} 
in the country and resulted in the | 
of more than two thirds of its territ: 

and population. Thus Hungarian ag 
culture and commerce are going throug 
extraordinarily difficult times. Une: 
ployment and social discontent are 

creasing constantly. Life presents 

the average Hungarian today a rath 
tragic aspect. In consequence of t} 
war and subsequent social movement 


he has lost friends and relatives, 
property, his fortune. He would 
very much to work today as in th 
former days, but alas there is no ¢ 

ployment for him. The inability of « 

people to buy as in former times h: 
closed many shops. 

Hungarians are making incredil 
efforts to overcome their economic a 
social difficulties. This struggle again 
misery and poverty has not soured ther 
nor dulled their interest in the peopk 
of other lands. 

We Hungarian Rotarians invite ou 


fellow-Rotarians of the world most 


cordially to come and see us. Our cap 

tal, Budapest, is only a few hours trav 
from Vienna and a night’s journey fro 
Venice. The famous, ancient Hungariay 
hospitality, the beauties and peculia: 

ties of Hungarian scenery, science 

music, and arts will, without a doubt 
recompense them for the troubles of th 
journey to visit us. 
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Hungarian orphan girls who participated in a program of national dances at Rotary Children’s Day, Budapest 
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Texas Is Waiting 


Ready to welcome Rotarians mm May 


By the HON. DAN MOODY 


Governor of Texas 


HE Rotarians of the world will find awaiting the 
in Dallas next May a most hearty welcome, warm 


hospitality, wholesome entertainment and ample 


accommodations. The people of Texas will be proud 

to entertain such a distinguished gathering, men imbued 

with the ideals of unselfish service to their fellows, men 

representing the community aspirations of so many cities 
and so many nations. 

The word “Texas” is of Indian origin and means 

“Friends.” You will find that the people of Texas strive 


live up to that thought—that a Texan is a Friend. It is only 


to 


one of the many things about our state in which we take a 
just pride. So when you come to Texas you are among 
friends, not only your Rotarian hosts, but Texans generally. 

With proper modesty, may we tell you some of the thing 
that will interest you in your visit to Texas. We, too, have 
an international background. Different flags have floated 
over our soil. Our history is a composite of many cultures. 
The people of many countries and many climes have con 
tributed to our growth and we are pleased that we may be 
able to show our appreciation of this in our invitation to 
you to enjoy a few days with us next May. 

Here the aggressive northern pioneer met the ancient 
civilization planted by the Latins among the primitive 
peoples. Conflict gave way to harmony and the blood and 
the culture of the two strains were mingled. There was and 
there still is room for both and to spare. 


There is climate and soil of w 
tunities almost unlimited, whatever tl cial stock, the 
inclination, the craft. In size and in 
may exceed many of the countries which will be esented 
in your great international convention. We want 1 to feel 
our welcome is as wide as our borders. Whatever your race, 


it has played its part in our upbuilding and we giv 
credit to them. Latin, Gallic, and Anglo-Saxon pionee: 
struggled to give our commonwealth its present place. I ar 
told a former member of the Dallas Rotary Club, on his 
return to his native country, introduced the Rota) 

ment into Japan, whence it preading throughout the 


Far East. 


We have SO mu n in ( T ’ th { ir ne > hy I t th e 
south, Mexico, and the countri« t Central and South Ame 
ca, that we expect them to visit us at your convention in 
unusual numbers. It has been said there is mistrust of our 


Words can 


be misunderstood as they pass from one language to another, 


size and our intentions, among those countri« 


but the warmth of a handclasp, a smile of welcome, is the 
same in any tongue. Texas is prepared to welcome you with 
those greetings. 

Your organization calls itself international and proves 
that its ideals are cherished around the world. Its purpose 
is fellowship and friendship and service and these will find 
an écho in the welcome of Texas when you come to visit us 


next May. 
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Getting the Other Fellow’s Slant 


“The plain and daily duty of the Rotarian Everyman” 


MONGST the 
American colloquialisms that 


many strange 


Rotary companionship has 


encouraged other peoples to 


understand, and even enjoy, the phrase 


at the head of this page is probably one 
of the happiest. It does not readily 
occur to us English, in our angular 


fashion, to think in terms of slants; they 
znre too simple ard straightforward. We 
have the insular habit of allowing that 
a question might perhaps be looked at 
from a different angle, but often we find 
difficulty in regarding an angle 
as anything else but an awkward 
corner, and views taken from an- 


gles other than our own are 
treated with a proper reserve ac- 
cordingly. But a slant never al- 


lows you to consider angles at all 

it makes you think instinctively about 
at once you find yourself 
both 


with your sturdy common- 


planes, and 


seeking for one which is natural 
to yourself, 
sense, and to the fellow from overseas 
who, a little strange perhaps in action 
and method of expression, is apparently 
just as sincere in his quest of the objec- 
tives you, too, are seeking. 


It is a truism of Rotary that the real 


key to the position the Sixth Object 
aims to reach is universal understand- 
ing. Were it possible for all men to 


understand their fellows of whatever 
race, tongue, or color, then indeed might 
we hope for a distant glimpse of that 
pursue. Yet even 


- us will admit that 


world peace we all 
sanguine of 
little 


agreement, 


the most 


at present more seems possible 


than through understand- 


ing, upon certain things which all, in 


time, may come to regard as ethical 


principles, and upon certain standards 
adherence to those principles 


Even to reach that 


whereby 
may be appraised. 
point we must first give the lie to Kip- 
West is west, 
Never- 


ling’s “East is east and 
and never the twain shall meet.” 
theless we must recognize our unending 
task to be the patient 


promotion of a little better understand- 


ceaseless and 
ing between nation and nation, country 
and country, town and town, man and 
man—taking heart of grace the while 
by thoughts of the leavening of the 
In its practical individual appli- 
is the plain and 
Everyman to 


lump. 
cation, therefore, it 
daily duty of Rotarian 
“get the other fellow’s slant.” 


It is not quite as easy as it sounds. In 
a masterly article in December, “Rota- 
tor” showed how frequently the enthu- 
siastic interpreter of Rotary found him- 


By FRANK HOLLWAY 


















FRANK HOLLWAY 


Editor, The Spokesman, Rotary Club 
of Halifax, England 


self opposed by what was described as 
the Human Factor. It was another way 
of saying that man will rarely accept a 
counsel of perfection. But the writer 
showed, too, that the only way to make 
progress was to take men and things as 
they are and not as they ought to be. 
In this matter the constant effort to at- 
tain a sense of true proportion is of 
tremendous assistance. It helps to a 
realization of the fact that 
man does things differently it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that he thinks differ- 
ently. The highbrow hates jazz, the 
lowbrow can’t stand classical music, 
and we all pat ourselves on the back 
for our pet intolerances, hastily acclaim- 
ing as principles those things which a 
more disinterested party might prefer 
to describe as prejudices. 

the 


1 pres however, we arrive at 
stage of appreciating that the 
other fellow is just as subject to these 


little weaknesses as ourselves, then we 
are beginning to understand him and, a 


because a 


little later, even feeling a sneaking 
sense of sympathy with him. When he 


gets up to oppose our most cherished 
schemes we don’t feel quite so homicidal. 
We reflect that perhaps after all it is 
not just pure 100 per cent cussedness, 
but maybe he only has a hostility com- 
plex and can’t help himself. We are 
beginning to “‘get his slant.” 

In the warm current of fellowship 
induced by regular Rotary meetings it 


would be strange indeed if such 
standing not reached, give) 
desire for its attainment. In ow 
tions with our fellowmen outside, 
over, the situation is not quite thi 
Differences of habit, thought, r: 
politics, social position, all tend t 
intact the barriers Rotary fellow 
removes so easily and light-heart: 
The same old prejudices against a 
because of the views we think he } 
continue to stick out a mile. Yet 
are to approach his plane we mu 
ourselves resolutely that, 
apparent wrong-headedness, 
touch of nature” would ma 
kin, and from that common 


vere 


despite 


we may make a start upor 
business of finding points of 
tact. 

There is one valuable wa 


which we can “get the other fel 
slant” in a community sense. It is by 
interchange of our club publicat 
Nearly every club produces some lit: 
ture, be it magazine, bulletin, « 
weekly list of notices, and in the m: 
ity of cases the circulation is conti: 
very largely to the club members. 

is a mistake, for to send copies of a 
publication to as many other club 
possible is a very profitable way 
spending money. Let me explain. 
takes all sorts of men to make a Rota 
club, and there are many to whom 
important international and nati 
publications are of interest only as lit 
ary productions, and some of them do 
even care for literature. It is an w 
tunate state of affairs, but it is du 
the Human Factor again. That man 
the kind of fellow who will pick u; 
strange club publication, if only out 
curiosity, and read the incomprehensi! 
and perhaps rather cheap little « 
jokes, and see the way they tackle t! 
same things his home club undertak« 
recognized jobs of community serv 
like boys’ work, fraternal work wit} 
the club, and so forth. He will read 
their problems, their difficulties and su 
cesses and then realize suddenly t! 
they bear a striking similarity to th 
of his own club—and some of it stic! 
and he begins to understand. They ha 
spoken to him in their own languag: 
but he is “getting their slant.” 

You can often get nearer a man’s 
heart through the medium of the 
timate club publication, and its useful 
ness most certainly is not confined to 
the club itself. It can play its part ir 
the larger service of spreading th: 
gospel of understanding and goodwill. 
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John 
Galsworthy 
From a 
ia! oodcul by 
Bertrand Zadig 
---through the intensely human characters in his novels 
les eT ) 
By PETER THOMASON 
OTARIANS the world — = 
over should be grateful ! \ i 
Calew . . or .f ° ° . 
to Galsworthy for, of { glimpse at the artistry of a great n 
our Sixth Object, there © ( 
has been no clearer exponent, no writer in his portrayal of both the M 
ve stalwart a champion. ( 
The outstanding feature of his tragie and glorious interludes of life whilst in the « 
work, both as a novelist and play ht, in ( hite 
wright, is his sense of balance and Mi Ga 
f form: linked with this is a pro- pla } cl 
found and shrewd power of penetration. e middle cla n Hunga ha cra I hearth, and 
He is by blood purely English. On he directed that all future royaltic he 
his mother’s side he comes of a family from performances of } lays In tha ga he ‘ I 
long settled in Worcestershire; on his count hould be devoted to its severa il 
ather’s side of pure Devon stock. relief func Such a 
He was born in 1867, educated at Har The artistry in him developed in yw. and a pa 4 
‘ow and Oxford (as much as anyone’ own wa juietly, making no sky-ros y,.” intellectual ‘ ained, 1 
ever is educated at those places), called exhibition, but continually growing, om excitem toda 
to the Bar but practised little (which is that any reader may make the fascina it | yf 1 é 
the way of many), and he travelled. He ing study of marking that growth fror \ large art Gi 
travelled widely as a young man and_ work to work, style, vision, depth, and als with pe heir dra 
had the great good fortune to meet grip of human character all increasing, being essentiall eal, 1 
Joseph Conrad on a sailing ship going and accompanied by the three characte! much the sti rls character agair 
from Adelaide to South Africa. He has _ istics he showed fairly soon—a feeling circumstance as ar ni rife and re 
travelled widely ever since. One hears for atmosphere, a deep compassion, and action of human relationships. But he 
glowing accounts of his popularity in a sense of satire. has also handled working-cla chat 
He has always shunned publicity, and acters with remarkable success, not onl 


Central Europe. He had a great recep- 
tion when, as president of the P. E. N. 
Club, he toured Czechoslovakia. So 
struck was he by the appalling poverty 





for many years lived quietly in Dart 
moor villages. There he could at times 
be seen playing cricket with the village 


village types but city crowds and down 
souls like Mi 
Still, his novel 


trodden out-of-sight 


Hughes of “Fraternity. 


” 








constitute a masterly unveiling of the 
in the front theater stalls. 
that 


dramatist, but 


people we see 

It is not 
is also a great 
be said of 
which « 


often a great novelist 
this can 
worthy—a dual achieve- 


from hi 
Many of his short tales 


Gals 


ment omes s keen sense 
of “situation.” 
situations. A 


that his 


are intensely dramatic 


critic once said of him novels 


fell short of his plays just because it 
was situation which interested him 
rather than development, so that we 


find hi characters at the close of a 
novel much as we knew them at the 
beginning, the novel, as a form of art, 


lacking the powerful thought provoking 


force of the “curtain” which as a drama- 
tist he knows so well how to use. But 
thi has proved a false criticism. 


N? one who has read the successive 
i Forsyte volumes can maintain a 
lack of development in either the grad- 
ually ageing or the growing characters 
or in the scheme of the whole. Soames, 
in “The White Monkey,” 
since the Soames of “The Man of Prop- 


It is character itself which inter- 


is developed 


erty.” 
ests him, and that is why he has been so 
successful in portraying all those 
aspects of character revealed in family 
He has done it admirably 
brothers 


“The Free- 


relationships. 


in “Fraternity” where two 


are married to sisters, and in 


lands” where we have the inter 


relations between three broth- - 
ers and their very different ' 
wives and offspring; and in 

the Forsyte Saga where he H 


gives us the whole foundation, 


walls, and fortifications of a 
family group, with all a fam- 
ily’s likes, dislikes, irritabil- 
ities, and loyalties. 

Galsworthy is an artist in the 
that the 


Frenchman de Maupas- 


sense Turgenev and 
great 
sant are artists. These writers 
do not try to give chunks of life 
in the rough, life just as it is, 
full of 


ing details and broken threads. 


irrelevancies, distract- 


Many new clever writers try to 
reproduce this chaos. But the 
art I am now thinking of is 





it seeks to pene- 
that it 
life, and to do 


more exacting; 
trate to essentials so 
may inte) pret 
this it must focus, eliminating 
what is not essential from what 
is. Self-restraint, delicacy, a 
fine sense of form, are all nec- 
essary to this type of art: no 
gush, no blood-and-thunder, 
and no intrusion of 


standing what he 


author 
between 
writes and the 
does not rule out personality: 
personality is like the fine sense 
of a flower, unseen but known, 
one of the most precious gifts 


reader. This 





writers produce a first vivid work, al- 
most a masterpiece maybe, and never 
reach that level of expression again. 
He is not among these: he found him- 
self gradually. His first four books 
appeared under a pseudonym “John Sin- 
john.” They were “From the Four 
Winds” a collection of short stories not 
remarkable in any way, “Jocelyn,” 
“Villa Rubein and Other Stories,” and 
“A Man of Devon.” “Villa Rubein” is a 
genuine of objective work, not 
definitely Galsworthy—full of excellent 
character drawing and, since revised, a 
charming long-short, that is, too short 
for a novel, too long for a mere study. 

“The Island Pharisees” is a different 
type of book in which the artist has 
broken out of his form in an effort to 
find himself, so what we get is a some- 
what weak book structurally, but the 
first definitely Galsworthy flavor— 
Galsworthy the satirist. It is a collec- 
tion of keenly sketched portraits loosely 
strung together and, unlike previous 
work, is an indictment of people ob- 
served. It has the bitterness of young 
art, not the breadth of great art. Its 
central theme is a contrast of the 
stodgy, smug, self-satisfied with the 
doubting and discontented represented 
by young Skelton. But not only is Skel- 
ton made to expound his divine discon- 
tent in the most unlikely places, from a 


piece 





of authorship. 
So as an artist Galsworthy 
has sustained an advance. Some 





Wingstone, Manaton, Galsworthy’s home in Devonshire. 
From a drawing by R. H. Sauter in the Manaton 


Fdition cf the Works of John Galsworthy 
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hunt ball to a walk with his sweethe: 
losing her for his pains, but , 
chance encounter is made the occa 
for manifesting his opinions. He fj; 
becomes a peg on which to hang the 


‘ROM this book Galsworthy p: 
| straight on to “The Man of P 
erty.” In this we have the perfectly 
anced work of an artist who has 
himself, mastered his tools, and co: 
to his own. The book has backbon: 
theme and its characters depend on ¢ 
other and help to make each othe 
writing of it has the fine restraint 
real mastery and also that perv: 
subtle sense of “personality” which } 
marks the great artist. This novel 
trays the upper middle-class in Eng 
towards the end of the last cent 
protected class whose _prosperit 
founded on its sense of property. 
this close circle he introduces th: 
tangible spirit of Beauty—a wi 
Irene, Soames Forsyte’s wife. It is t} 
drama: she, caught and caged by 
Man of Property; he, trying to p: 
what he cannot possess, trying to 
the heart and soul of another as he « 
his dividends. 

“The Country House” deals wit! 
other layer of Society: it is fu 
shrewd humour, shown partly in 
characters as Horace Pendyce hin 
and in Hussell Barter, the 1 
who has found his duty in 
to be so plain, and that of oth 
people even plainer. But 
triumph of the book is Marg: 
Pendyce, the squire’s wife: 
fined, unselfish, tranquil, « 
rageous, and above all civil 
with that fine essence of ¢ 
ization which shows itself 
unselfconscious self-respe: 
She is the most perfectly dra 
gentlewoman in contempora 
literature. This novel also 
tains a fine animal portra 
the “spaniel John.” 

“Fraternity,” the next nov 
again the portrait of a cla 
differs in style and essence, a1 
deals with a more sophisticat« 
portion of society, so the art 
is less humorous and m 
subtle. Yet it is a great no\ 
the whole woven of a piece, p« 
fectly balanced. It deals wit! 
writers and painters, peo} 
who do creative work and w! 
live introspectively and hay 
imagination; not strugglins 
artists but people of means an 
leisure who, because they hav: 
imagination, are aware of the 
poor, who feel the presence of 
their “shadows” in the streets 
but who, because they are 
themselves removed from life 
by security and inwardness, 
have no practical ability. The 
rich and poor are seen side by 

(Continued on page 54) 
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VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


> E of the problems of nearly every 
( lub vocational-service 


various ways 


committee 
discover open to it 

to the club 
nal-service work. It is true that every 


members to do voca 


¢ 


tarian should search for ways of 
ving in his vocation but it is likewise 
that the club’s committee should 


lp him in his quest. 

\ plan that proved successful with 
iny clubs is that 
mington (Delaware) Rotary Club of 
survey. 


originated by the 





Vocational Service 


t, a set of four cards, 5 inches by 8 


aking a 


containing a number of 


prepared. A 


hes, each 
stions was 
ited to each of four business policies 


card was 

ymmon to most Rotarians, employment, 
ing policy, sales policy, and rela- 
ns with competitors. The cards con- 

tained such questions as these: 

plan for 

How  fi- 


Have you an educational 
ployees? What form? 

iT ced? 

Would the plans of other successful 
ployers along this line interest you? 

Can you tell us of any bad purchasing 
actices prevalent in your craft? Can 
lu suggest a remedy for these? 

What is the relationship between 
yurself and customers on 
ods? Have you a definite sales policy? 
Can you give an estimate of the per- 


returned 


‘ntage of your competitors on whose 
statements you rely? 

After the questions had 
pared, well-written notices announcing 
ind explaining the survey were placed 
in the club bulletin. This was done for 
two weeks prior to the meeting at which 
Steps 


been pre- 


the survey was explained fully. 
were taken to insure a full attendance 
at that meeting. The first of two speak- 
ers explaining the reasons for making 
the survey emphasized the fact that the 
survey was secret and that it was the 
only means by which information on the 
different might be obtained 
from the club members. He also ex- 
plained that the information was being 
sought solely in an effort to improve 
business ethics and that it was earnestly 
desired that definite answers be given 
to the questions pertaining to unfair 


subjects 








This Service Department is 
devoted to the daily prob- 


lems of club management. 
such as the various phases 
of the Aims and Objects of 
Vo- 


Commun- 


Rotary—Club Service, 


cational Service. 
itv Service, and International 
acknowl- 


Service. Grateful 


edgment is made to the 
various committees and de- 
partments of Rotary Inter- 


national for their coopera- 


tion in providing this mate- 


rial. 








practices existing in the se\ 
Che 


questions on the s irvey cards, explal 


| . « ‘ »} . +} 
second speaker read eacn ol ne 


ing each one and making it clear that 
Rotary had no interest in the answe 
other than to use them for improvins 
business ethics in general. 

For mailing this material to membe1 
a covering letter was prepared whic! 


explained what was desired and enc 


aged cooperation. This was mailed tl 
day of the meeting so as to rea h the 
members while the subject was st 

fresh in their minds. Notices wet 
placed in the club bulletin for this ] 


pose also 


In order to keep this survey 
classification aj 
peared on his returned cards. A key 
and the 


name or 


member’s 
system was devised 
mailing cards and recording informa 
by numbers and not by names was 


by a non-Rotarian. Any further co 
respondence between the vocationa 
service committee and the individua 
members was done through this secre 


tary. 

A different kind of 
recently been followed 
the Rotary Club of London, England, 
under the direction of Chairman Percy 
Its purposes were to secure in 


survey plan has 


successfully by 


Jones. 

formation from the members of the club 
about various employment benefit plans 
they were using in their businesses and 
to prepare that information in pamphlet 


form available to all members for their 


information and possible use. 


Se ( \ 
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COMMUNITY 
SERVICI 


t } t eT t { i ite rT al ‘ 
ne organizations the ¢ 1 yn 
( ne LZ n ind 
ne ame Ken ‘ t e! é 
nizatior retralr irt i ! 
al l phase ( init ict 
Cs hat a ‘ T De { rT I 
( ] tnat ma ( ma not hold els 
? r ter a { ne cor l T 
neer? 
What eing ight in ¢ re ! 
I na ne i tat I cor 
rn and partie atior ne part 
e Rotar club, as a clul n the local 
litical field—to go about the matte 
f open covenants openly arrived at 
ist how far hould the club go in 


nitiating, directing, or dominating a 

ocal political situation? 
Take as an example this suggestion, 

and it is only a suggested example. A 


town has slumbered peacefully for a 
great many years; it is a typical “slow 
town” that is not a self-starter; it is 
the sort of a town that is 


follow in the footsteps of an unprogres- 


content to 
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sive yesteryear. Other neighboring com- 
munities possessing comparable con- 
ditions, plus vision, have, for some rea- 
son or other, cured themselves of the 
“slow town” complex or municipal leth- 
increased their growth and 
commercial and industrial life. Like- 
wise the cultural and spiritual growth 
have received an awakened impetus. 
Then after some study and investiga- 
tion on the part of a committee repre- 


argy and 


senting the local Rotary club in the 
legendary lethargic community, it is 
found that the neighboring town of 


“‘wide-awake” has recently amended an 
ancient and cumbersome city charter so 
as to provide for a more nearly equit- 
able taxation favorable to industry, and 
the municipal 


much 


gave more power to 
authorities to 


provements and to extend inducements 


secure needed im- 
to prospective new enterprises, etc. 
Now, the foregoing 
situation in mind, and fortified with re- 
sults of their survey, is the Rotary club 
of “slow town” justified in stepping on 
the loca! political starter and promoting 
a program of political reformation that 
would have for its the 
throw of the present admittedly ineffi- 
cient local government and adoption of 


with suggested 


yurpose over- 
] I 


a new charter and a consequent re-birth 
of the town? 


In modern parlance—“We ask you?” 


Restoration and Per petuation 

Some of the clubs of the Forty-Sixth 
District of Rotary International, which 
includes the seventeen clubs in the King- 
dom of Italy, are engaged in the promo- 
tion of community-service activities that 
links up the historic past with the pul- 
the time 
possession and 


present and at same 
the future of 
enjoyment of their vision and service. 
Prince Piero Ginori Conti, district 
governor of the Forty-Sixth District of 
Rotary International reports the follow- 
ing community service work being pro- 


sating 


assures 


jected in his district. 

“The Genoa, Italy, Rotary Club re- 
cently began restoration of one of the 
oldest and the 
churches of that community; an historic 
pile of great artistic worth, some ten 


most celebrated of 


thousand lira having so far been devoted 
to this work of restoration as an initial 


service. 

“The Rotary Club of Turin, Italy, 
through the keen persoral interest of 
one of the members has restored the 


very famous and ancient old palace of 
‘Palazzo Madama,’ this under the per- 
sonal direction of a member of the club 
who, in turn, has personally assumed 
the expense involved.” 

The service being performed by the 
splendid and thoughtful Italian Rotary 
clubs provides an everlasting inspira- 
tion to the uncounted tourists and lov- 
ers of the beautiful for all time to come 
and provides an object lesson of that 
new interpretation of Rotary, “Thought- 
fulness of Others.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 


S far as International Service is 
A concerned, one of the most im- 
portant problems that come up before 
the clubs is that of becoming familiar 
with the big international movements, 
the aims of which are identical to those 
of Rotary in international matters. It 
is every club’s duty to become well in- 
formed about the World Court, the 
League of Nations, the International 
Trade Associations, to become interested 
in these questions and to discuss them 
thoroughly. Other problems, as well as 
questions of practical organizations, will 
be considered here in due time. 

Last month we discussed the World 
Court. This month we would like to 
say a few words on the League of Na- 
tions. 

We must not imagine that this idea 
was a new one when it emerged from 
the idealistic brain of Woodrow Wilson. 
In fact the nations of the world have 
long coveted an international organiza- 
tion which would temper the vehemence 
and the abuse of nationalism. The na- 
tions have, for centuries, realized that 
a law and an international organization 
should exist to force each country to 
remain within the limits imposed by the 
respect for others, the same as among 
individuals a law is necessary to pro- 
tect them against the attempts of law- 
breakers. The League of Nations, 
created at the Paris Conference of 1919, 
is the best attempt that has ever been 
made by the nations of the world to 
maintain a permanent conference table. 
The entire world knows the disaster 
which befell the nations of the earth in 
1914 because there was no such means 
of summoning the foreign ministers of 
the powers to a conference table follow- 
ing the murder of the Austrian Arch- 
duke. 

The Great War while of itself a glar- 
ing, tragic instance of lack of coopera- 
tion, nevertheless gave the Allied 
nations the opportunity for developing 
to a high state of perfection a system of 
economic and financial cooperation. The 
success of this form of agreement be- 
tween countries, the testimony to the 
value of international cooperation given 
by the workings of the various agencies 
of control, coupled with the growing 
conviction that something must be done 
to prevent wars in the future, led nat- 
urally to the creation of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations when the 
lately warring nations met at Paris to 
consider peace. The League of Nations 
came into being on January 10, 1920. 

The preamble to the Covenant gives 
very simply what the League stands 
for: “To promote international coopera- 
tion and to achieve international peace 
and security.” 

The League has five main divisions: 
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1—The Assembly, which is the 
preme authority of the Leagu: 
which is made up of three ¢ 
gates from each of the 56 nat 

2—The Council, which is the ex; 
tive body of the League. Th. 
great powers are permanent m: 
bers, while the Assembly ek 
nine non-permanent members f; 
the small nations every year. 

3—The Secretariat, which carries 
the routine work as outlined 
the Assembly and the Council 

4—The International Labor Offic: 

5—The World Court, which sit 
The Hague. 


The League has, in addition, ma 
permanent committees such as | 
health, international finance, opium : 
dangerous drugs, traffic in women a 
girls, protection of children, reduct 
of armaments, traffic in arms, etc. 
League of Nations often calls sp: 
meetings, such as the Economic ( 
ference which recognized Rotary Int 
national as an organized force wo) 
toward the improvement of ethical | 
tices in the business, commerce, and 
dustry of the world and which invit 
Rotary to send an expert at its meeting 
held in Geneva in May, 1927. (Rota 
International appointed Sydney \W 
Pascall of London, England, Past Pres 
dent of Rotary International—Assox 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland.) 

At first the policy of the America: 
Administration was to hold no int 
course whatever with the League. The: 
it began to answer negatively corr 
spondence from Geneva, and a litt 
later sent “unofficial observers” to 1 
port the work of special conferences 01 
commissions. Finally, official represent 
atives of the U. S. Government bega: 
to appear in an increasing number o! 
activities instituted or carried forward 
by the League. There are now, cons: 
quently, four types of American pa 
ticipation, three governmental and on 
private. The former include official del 
gates with plenipotentiary powers, off 
cial delegates with powers only to ol 
serve, and experts named by the Stat 
Department on invitation of the Leagu: 
but not speaking for the government 
Private participation includes America! 
citizens invited by the League for their 
technical competence to contribute 
various branches of its work. 

The League of Nations being an in 
ternational body, Rotary clubs may well 
direct their earnest attention to what 
the League is doing for peace by th« 
guardianship of backward peoples, th: 
protection of the oppressed or destitute, 
the combat against disease, the advance- 
ment of knowledge, the furtherance of 
industrial and economical progress, and 
the assurance of security against the 
armed settlement of disputes. 


(The section on “Club Service” will be 
found on page 50) 
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[ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” 


re Than $2,000 
r Crippled Children 


MEDINA, NEW 


Red Cross arranged a clinic at 

h thirty-four youngsters were given 

dical aid. The results seem eminently 
th while, and the initial subscrip- 
ns of $1,200 from the Rotarians and 
Red Cross 


$1,800 from the 


YorK—Following a 
vey which revealed the approximate 
ber of crippled children in six near- 
towns, the local Rotary club and the 


Rotary Club 
Activities 





Rotarians. The course, 
Boys’ Work 
weeks and 
the club. In addit 


need leaders of boys there will pital 1 


arranged by the’ erning 
will take six Bz 


all expenses will 


Committee, 


expe rie 


be demonstrations and exhibits in con- ther 


nection with each week’s program. It th 


In Cripple d Children R 
FREDERICTON, NEW 


meeting held to 


BRUNSWICK 


have been a promote interest in 


pplemented by another Rotary con- crippled children, local Rotarians were nite mea 


bution of $850, with prospect of still 
re funds for this form of community 


vice 
Vice. 


Prize “Com panionable- 
ness’ Among Students 


Lima, PERU — Intelli- 
rence and application are 
t the only virtues of stu- 
nts, though they have 

st none of their impor- 
tance in the classroom. 
Companionableness—t h e 
ability to make oneself 
liked in any group—has 
acquired increased stand- 
ing here the local 
Rotarians agreed to give 
an annual prize to such 
students as were selected 
by their fellows on the 
basis of superior fellow- 
ship. 


since 


Twenty-six Charter Mem- 


bers Attend 15th Anniver- 
sar) 


MEMPHIs, TENNESSEE— 
The fifteenth anniversary 
of the local Rotary club 
the occasion for a 
count that showed twenty- 
six of the original fifty- 
three members still on the 
list.’ Paul P. Harris, 
founder of Rotary, was 
guest of honor, and ex- 
tended his congratulations 
to these veterans of Club 
No. 96. 


was 


Sponsor Course for 
Leaders of Boys’ Clubs 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—A re- 
cruiting and training 
course for leaders of boys’ 
clubs is the latest commu- 
nity aid offered by local 


pl -ased to see 


Imposing array 


q + 1 > , +5 . , . “4 
of officials. Representatives of the gov- Isce 








ay 











An attractive album containing the signatures of four hundred 
leading business and professional men in Argentina was presented to 
President-Elect Herbert Hoover during his recent goodwill tour to 
South America. The presentation was made by the Argentine-North 
American Cultural Institute, of which Dr. Alfred Colmo, president of 
the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires, is president, and Dr. Cupertino del 
Campo, governor of Rotary’s Sixty-third District, one of the founders. 
The cover of the album, as reproduced above, shows the emblem of 
the Institute—two hands firmly clasped 


Widsummer 


1 be met by towns of 


+ » Sal } — ] 
ion to the talks \ pal counciliors 


y , : . 3 
Lo al Oflicials Intere sfed Capped cn 








Vight’s Dream 


Uftfer Cup tor best 
LH Club in Ci 
Fort | 


the 


( lub 


become 
that 
Rotarian 
made a similar award and 
iderable in 
work by 


work of 


centive to good 
the The 


each men ber is 


juniors. 
estimated 
before the award is made. 
Spanish Pupils 

Give Demonstration 


MASSACHU- 
-Armand J. Dufour 


FITCHBURG, 
SETTS 
and twenty-four of his pu- 
pils in the Spanish classes 








| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 











Headed by their president, Jeno Sesztina, the Rotarians of Debrecen, Hungary, cele- 
brated Christmas by a large-scale distribution of gifts for the poor children. The tree 
was erected in a hut ina dilapidated section of the city, and here clothing, food, and dainties 


were given out 


In the front row of this group, fifth from the right is President Sesztina, 


at his left is Secretary Raddo and the last in the row (right) is Secretary Marffy 


of the local high school, novel 


program at 


gave a 


the local Rotary club when 


they demonstrated how much Spanish 


could be learned in only four months. 
The demonstration drew favorable com- 


Naranjo, of 


was 


ment from Senor Enrique 


Boston, consul for Colombia, who 


the speaker of the day. In his address 
the consul 


upon the South American countries sim- 


urged Rotarians not to look 


ply as prospective markets, but to make 
a sincere effort to understand their cul- 
A knowledge of the 
nations 
indi- 


ture and history. 
used by twenty-one 


thought, 
vidual friendliness, and an aid to easier 


language 


was, he a great help to 


commercial intercourse, and so, ulti- 
mately, to international amity. 
Re dbo Installe d 
In High School 
SHENANDOAH, PENNSYLVANIA—Sev- 


eral months ago we mentioned that Ro- 
tarians here were raising funds to equip 
the local high school with radio. Now 
the thirty rooms, the auditorium, and 
are all 

Each 


educa- 


the gymnasium of the school 
with a loud-speaker. 


furnished copies of 


equipped 

teacher is 
tional programs, and during the day can 
tune in by simply pressing a button 
which connects the room’s loud-speaker 
with the main switchboard. From their 
offices the principal and superintendent 
may address any or all rooms through 
the same connections. This is said to 
be the first high school in the United 
States to such equipment, and 
local Rotarians are well pleased with 
the result of a movement which they 
Last summer the same high 
school secured a $25,000 swimming-pool, 


have 


sponsored. 


another project in which Rotarians took 
an active part. 


Examination Shows 
Grasp of Principles 

KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA — Under 
the direction of a faculty member of 
State Teachers’ College here, the local 
Rotarians took an examination in their 
organization principles 
and practice. Results, according to the 
club paper: “In general we are able 
to select the six objects of Rotary from 
a padded list. We know the proper and 
improper uses of the Rotary emblem, the 
principles embodied in the code of ethics. 
We know most of the directors and the 
classification of most of the members. 
Knowledge of principles is always more 
important than knowledge of detailed 
and unrelated facts. So it doesn’t jar 
us that most of the members did not 
know the names of the president and 
secretary of Rotary International. No 
one knew the name of the editor of the 
Rotary magazine. Few knew how big 
Rotary is in membership or in how 
many countries established. Quite a 
few did not know what committees they 
were on. Is this important? Only 
three men referred by title to articles 
they had read in THE ROTARIAN.” 


knowledge of 


Is This True 
Of Other Clubs? 

HAMMOND, LOUISIANA—After  Ro- 
tarian Conrad Rotenberg had »resented 
his fellow-members here with a set of 
flags of all nations in which Rotary is 
operating, several members stated that 
they had never seen all these flags in a 
Rotary meeting place before though 
they had visited clubs throughout the 
United States. Rotarians attending the 
national conventions usually witness 
such a display at the pageant, but it 
would be interesting to know how many 
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Rotarians could identify all the 
on sight. In fact, a worth-while Rot 
club program might well be based 
a test to discover how well the va; 
national flags are known to the 
bers. 


The Whole Job— 
Or One-Fourth? 

ROCHESTER, NEW YoRK—A rx 
meeting of Rochester Rotary was 
discussion as to whether the club sh 
assume the whole responsibility of 
ing $60,000 to finance the civic orchs 
should content itself with d 
the quarter of the job it has alrea 
undertaken. It was pointed out 
four organizations working at the { 
involved much duplication of effort, | 
we have no news as to the final deci 
Even the smaller undertaking would 
a substantial contribution to th: 
vancement of civic music. 


OF 


Club Protégé Owns 
Champion Cow 

CHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA—U 
the guest at an organization lunch: 
eats the same things as everyone e| 
and makes no comment, unless it 
word of praise for the food. But th 
was one guest at a recent meeting 
Chester Rotary who got special fa 
and would probably have snorted at 
regular rations. Her name was Flor 
tine’s Eastern Lydia, and she was 
grand champion Guernsey of the 
dairy show at Memphis. Because 
belonged to one of the Rotary protég: 
a member of the junior livestock « 
sponsored by the business men, she v 
awarded the distinction of attendin; 
Rotary meeting—but with true mod 
she seemed blissfully unconscious of 1 
many nice things said about her, a 
calmly chewed her hay in the special 
built box stall while 
grew eloquent in 
dairying. 


various 
Souths 


oral 


favor of 


1,200 High-School Boys 
Adopt Code of Ethics 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS—A_ code 
ethics which resembles that of Rota) 
International has been adopted 


twelve hundred high-school boys h¢ 
Will Taylor, governor of Rotar 
Forty-fourth District, is responsible { 
the adoption. At the close of the 
mester the boys will select five of th: 
number whom they consider as havi! 
best lived up to the obligations of t! 
code, and these five will be guests o! 
Springfield Rotary. 


Break Attendance Record 
For Class C Clubs 

JACKSON, TENNESSEE—F or sevente: 
consecutive weeks the eighty-five men 
bers of Jackson Rotary kept up the 
attendance, and thereby set a new re 
ord for clubs in Rotary Internationa 




















while ClOs¢ a » son \ \ t | 
operation, still ers its own pe " N , ! . 
advantag TI was the first sea 
of a na nal ca tl igh I ( N 
years previ o> ee ng ISIC1Aal ' 
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aca Ss ! le longer 1 \ 
consistent training than was s 
at tr ( ivent ns me i Cal i i 
established for | nd girls, a D \ 
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—_ young ma ( ignate their own ? ent 
sotarian Adam G. Wickerham of Hom children, and will be under no financial f; id } : . 
id, Pa., is the second member proposed ligation if these youngsters fail to veg H 
Rotar y’s “Hole-in-One-( ‘lub.” The event qualif The camp has 50 acres of land, W ( 
1k place on a 195-yard hole at the links donated by Willis Pennington of Detroit. a1 
f the South Hills Country Club, Pittsburgh, rey ae 
Pa Rotarv’s “Hole-in-One-Club” now has and $50,000 in buildings. Henry Ford d 
» charter members. The first Rotarian was one of the subscribers toward this ] 
ported was John F. Geis, of New Orleans. equipment. Nationally known musiciat 
Any other candidates? who conducted these groups last sum- yn ine a 
ll cor } eason In é ie 
membership ranging from 50 to Qssip Gabrilowisch, Walter Damrosc] 
). To make their record each member Frederick Stock, Howard Hanson, Leo thev hone 
to make some considerable sacri- Sowerby, Ernest Hutcheson, Carl Busch, 4 i eae a 
, but they stuck to the job although fdgar Stillman-Kelley, John Erskine, pases ; , “f ee | 
ey are among the busiest men in this = and othe) , hess eas 
of 30,000 population. Some mem- > ane 
got up out of sick beds to attend, International Goodwill "0 in ge ' 
ers drove from fifteen to fifty miles Dinner on S. S. “Majestic” ss 
ake up attendance in other towns. New York, N. Y.—Nearly a thou ’reatment of 1} 
sand members of New York Rotary and A heme r D 
V7 P 
Veet L mergency their guests were gathered on board the HOLTON KANSA \ nteresting 
In Good Style S.S. “Majestic” for an internationa vay of dealing with the bject of treat 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE—It seems’ goodwill dinner. Complimentary cabl ment of ¢ e is that 
that the Big Brothers of Nashville con- exchanged between the Rotarians of Holton Rotary recently. The 
juct an annual newspaper sale, wherein New York and London were read by’ was tackled from different ang] 
isiness men substitute for the news- Raymond Knoeppel who also made the four speakers, and members wer 
boys and the proceeds are devoted to keynote speech for this gathering on to ask as many questions as the 
welfare work. Many local Rotarians’ what is technically British ground. The sired. The titles for the four ad 


had volunteered to help with 





this drive, but when it was 

iddenly found necessary to 
hold the sale a week in ad- 
vance of the expected date, 
some emergency work was 
necessary. The Rotarians 
met the problem promptly 
and we gather that the re- 
sults were quite satisfac- 


tor 
Ory. 


Send Five to Camp 

For Musicians 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 
Reports from this point 

indicate that five of the 

more than one ahaded bQqy >> 

and girl musicians who at- 





; : : For its contribution to the dissemination of knowledge concerning France, the Rotary Club of Paw- 
ene the first camp of the  tucket, Rhode Island, has been awarded the ‘‘Medaille de la Reconnaisance Francaise.” The award 
National High School Or- was made in consideration of the club’s services in publishing a series of booklets dealing with French 
chestra and Band here, were _ industrial and social progress. Left to right: Thomas P. Corcoran, chairman of the Rotary Sixth 
the Caan ee ia Object committee: Elmer E. Hubbard, former district governor of Rotary; J. C. J. Flamand, honorary 
ae ie: oy — ey French consul who made the presentation on behalf of the Republic; William H. Tolman, Ph.D., author 
< ‘ Ss. s i of the booklets; President H. G. Carpenter; J. Bruce McCullough, member of Sixth Object committee, 
other club activity that, and Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia, past president of Rotary International 
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Vacations and QOver- 
Pay 


were: “Hours and 
“Salary 


Bonus”; “Sick 
Approaching Help in 
Perhaps other 
might be 


_ 


time”’; 
and “Promotion 
the Employ of Another.” 
main themes for Rotarians 
tackled piecemeal with equally good re- 
sults, and from the various brief assign- 
ments used by different clubs some sort 
of standard list of titles might be 
selected so that all clubs could benefit by 
study of these tangents 

Plan of Buenos Aires Rotarians 
Becomes Reality 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA—Late in 


December of 1928, there met at a fare- 


well luncheon in Buenos Aires, a group 
of leaders of Argentine cultural and 
professional thought, about to embark 
on a unique mission, namely, the estab- 


lishment of better cultural relations be- 
tween Argentina and the United States. 


The ( hild of 


Buenos begun 


movement, the brain 


Aires 


about a year ago 


Rotarians, wa 
under the leadership 
of Dr. Cupe rtino del Campo, governor 
of the Sixty-third District, who will be 
remembered by a delegate to 
the 1928 Convention at Minneapolis last 
After a 
therefore, there were gathered this day, 
musi- 


many as 


summer. year of searching 


twenty outstanding Argentines 


cians, writers, architects, artists, physi- 


cians, educators, and public health 
otticials—each judged to have the ability 
to present the best methods and thought 
in his vocation to audiences in North 
America. 

This group has since arrived in Amer- 
ica where it is receiving the most en- 
thusiastic cooperation from such insti- 
tutions as the Pan-American Union, the 
Carnegie Institute for Peace, and the 
International Education Association, in 
the arrangement of their tour to leading 
colleges and cities as far west as Chi- 
cago. 

During the visitors’ two weeks in New 
York in January, every effort was made 
to make their stay a profitable and en- 
joyable one. Among those who enter- 
tained the delegation was Dr. Nicholas 
3utler, president of Columbia 
Each member of the dele- 


Murray 
University. 
gation is gathering information to be 
given to his countrymen upon his 
return. 

But the fact that some of the earnest 
members of this Institute are on North 
American shores, is no indication that 
those at home are sitting with hands 
folded. There, other opportunities for 


work exist; exhibitions of the work of 
Argentine artists in the United States 
are sought after, plans are being made 
for similar exhibitions of North Amer- 


THE 


ROTARI 


ican artists in Argentine, Am« 
libraries are on the way, and a s 
is being made for available §; 
literature worthy of translation 
English and for translations 
English into Spanish. But a short 
ago, when President-Elect He, 
Hoover visited Argentine, on his S 
American tour, the Institute prese: 
him with an album (cover shown on 
41), containing the signatures of 
hundred prominent Argentines a 
expression of cordial welcome. \ 
the work of the organization wa 
plained to that distinguished visit. 
Dr. Alfred Colmo, president of 
Buenos Aires Rotary Club, Mr. Hi 
appeared pleased with its purpose 
expressed the that 
cultural ideas 
as daily commercial 


belief this 


change of was ju 
important 


course. 


Leaves Nearly $1,000,000 
For Philanthropies 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS—A note 
Rotary Review, published here, st 
that: ‘“‘Crippled-children’s work, p: 
and playgrounds, and the educatio: 
young men and women, will be advar 
by approximately $1,000,000 as provid 
by the will of the late E. E. Bake: 
Kewanee, former district governo1 
member of the Kewanee Rotary Clut 
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When spring comes to the historic Shenandoah Valley, and its twelve million apple trees are abloom, Winchester, Virginia, holds its 

annual two-day Apple Blossom Festival, attracting over two hundred thousand visitors from the larger cities in the East. On the first 

day, thousands of school children in airy costumes take part in the ‘‘Parade of the Blossoms.” The climax is a spectacular pageant 

in which a Queen of the Festival is crowned. These girls from the State Teachers College at Harrisonburg, Virginia, were among 

her attendants chosen from five states. The Winchester Rotary Club takes an active part in this affair, as the president of the Festival, 
its director-general, and heads of a number of important committees are members of that club 
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ow about 


per? 


If you knew that a third of your Direct Advertising bill paid for 
paper, would you interest yourself in that item? Well, it does. 





Advertisers and paper buyers have caught the idea of standard- 
izing. They’re going about it scientifically because they find it 
pays dividends to do the job right. 


At headquarters in Chicago we maintain a laboratory and test 
plant where we study the buyers’ needs and answer any techni- 
cal questions. There’s no better equipped laboratory in the 
industry. 


It will interest you to know that every Butler Brand, whether a 
Bond, a Book, a Cover or an Envelope Paper, has been devel- 
oped in the Butler Paper Laboratory, is manufactured according 
to standard formula and is finally checked for approval. No 
human or mechanical safeguard is overlooked to insure satis- 
factory performance. 


Get in touch with your nearest Butler distributor and benefit by 
this service—it will pay you! 


CHICAGO—J. W. Butler Paper Co. KANSASCITY—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Co. LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Co. 

DEN VER—Butler Paper Co. MILWAU KEE—Standard Paper Co. 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Co. 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Co. NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Co. 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. NEW YORK—Butler Paper Company, Inc 
FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Co 
GRAND RAPIDS—Central Mich. Paper Co. ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. TULSA—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
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Rotarians in Private Homes 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

WANT to 

satisfaction with the present man- 


express my very great 
agement of “our paper.” It is a pleas- 


there are many 
Long live the 
I hope the 


its sub- 


ure to read it and 


inspiring articles in it. 


present management! im- 


provement will be reflected in 


scriptions and in its advertising col- 


umns. 
preface to secure 


This is a kind of 


your attention for a few words on some- 


thing I have had in mind for many 
months. Feeling that one of the great 
objects of Rotary is to promote Inter- 


national goodwill, I think that the more 
people know each other, the better the 
feeling that exists between them, and I 
have this in mind, to promote that more 
better interna- 
occurred to me 


intimate, and I trust, 
tional feeling: It has 
for some time that the delegates to our 
International Rotary conventions should 
see more of the countries which they 
It is, of course, very pleasant for 
them to attend the regular entertain- 
ments and receptions, which are so well 
managed at all International Rotary 
meetings but what would make for bet- 
acquaintance 


visit. 


ter and more _ intimate 
would be promoted by having each visit- 
ing delegation from a foreign country 
visit the smaller and larger cities in 
which Rotary clubs exist and being en- 
tertained at the homes of individual Ro- 
tarians and where this is not possible, 
house them at their local hotels and give 
them a chance to see the and 
business life of these cities which they 


social 


would visit. 

I had the pleasure of attending a Ro- 
tary meeting in Havana, Cuba, on Janu- 
ary 17th last. The club holds its ses- 
sions on the top floor of the Hotel Plaza 
and a delightful dinner was given and 
a cordial welcome extended to visiting 
Rotarians. On this occasion, I was per- 
mitted to speak and called attention to 
the desirability of a better acquaintance 
to be promoted in the manner outlined 
above and I invited the visiting Cuban 
delegation to be my personal guests 
when they came to this country to at- 
tend the Dallas convention. I believe if 
this general idea would meet the ap- 
proval of the Board of International 
Rotary, that they could get it before the 
various clubs of the United States in 
order to make my plan at least partially 
effective immediately after the Dallas 


ur OpenForum 








These columns are open to 
readers of the magazine for 
discussions of questions affect- 
ing Rotary policy or proce- 
dure, of local or international 
import. A meeting of minds 
across the conference table has 
solved many problems, cor- 
rected many thoughtless prac- 
tices. These columns are in- 
tended to fulfill the same 
function, and will be helpful 
to the extent that club officials 
and members enter into frank 
Contributions are 
but should be as 


discussion. 
welcomed, 
brief as possible. 




















meeting. You know very well what 
Lamb has said on the subject of not 
being able to hate anybody that he knew 
real well, or words to that effect. If 
this idea makes any personal appeal to 
you, I hope you will hand this letter to 
the secretary of International Rotary 
and ask him to start something going 
to put it into effect. I would undertake 
personally to obtain a number of clubs 
who would be willing to become hosts to 
a large number of the visiting Rotarians 
and I would be very glad to hear from 
you as to your reaction to this subject. 
SAMUEL S. BRYAN 


Titusville, Pa. 


“Prime Duty” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I have read with interest Ira M. 
Robinson’s letter in a recent number of 
THE ROTARIAN, also that of John Calvin 
Stevens of my own State: Both giving a 
clear expression of their views on the 
subject of “Rotary Luncheon Attend- 
ance.” Kindly permit me to use your 
open Forum to express mine. 

I believe that it is well 
that attendance is very essential to the 
best functioning of our Rotary clubs as 
seems also to be the case with all other 
service clubs. It may well be considered 
a social necessity. Attendance is the 
one thing which appealed the least and 
which seemed unessential to me when I 
was asked to become a member of Ro- 
tary. But it is now the one thing which 
I consider the most important and most 


recognized 





effective to make Rotary what it 
creates enthusiasm and_ enthu 
means success, especially perhaps 
small-community clubs where such 
do an enormous amount of good. 

To give so little time to his club « 
week seems to me to be the prim 
of every member having in mind “ 
ice above self.” The club of which | 
a member although organized 
about two years ago has already 
considerable which has been of imme: 
benefit to our community at many t 
and in many ways and I believe tha 
voice the sentiment of the entire 
bership of my club when I say that 
tendance more than anything else |} 
made the club what it is to-day, a g 
progressive, wide awake organizat 
and a valuable asset to our commu! 

PAUL D. THIBODEA 

Fort Kent, Maine. 


Attendance Essential 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Ira M. Robinson’s letter touche 
point that must come to the mind 
most Rotarians. I believe that, althou 
there is much to be said on both sid 
of the question of attendance, it is 
so much the fact of our being prese: 
or absent that counts, but rather 
indirect effect on the morale of 
absentee. If he misses one meeting, a: 
the club continues to function as u 
as far as he can see; he will find it . 
so much easier to miss again, and ev 
meeting missed means just so much 
terest lost in the club. 

And so my conclusion is, that if t! 
club is to be kept actively alive, regu! 
attendance is necessary, where at 
possible. 

THOMAS CROWELI 
Avondale, Pa. 


Exchange of Letters 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

The letter of August Turner of Va 
paraiso, Chile, in “Our Open Forum” 
a recent ROTARIAN entitled “Exchang 
of Letters,” interested me immensely b: 
cause I suggested something along t} 
same line to Rotary International hea: 
quarters last Spring after returning 
from a trip around, about, and ov: 
South America. 

Reading the letter recalled pleasant 
recollections of my delightful day wit! 
the Valparaiso Rotary Club last Febru 
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and similar cordial receptions at 
tary clubs in Peru, Argentina, Uru- 
y, and Brazil. 
have visited Rotary clubs in many 
the forty-four countries, but nowhere 
- | more impressed with the reception 
the spirit of Rotary in general than 
South America and in Chile in partic- 


When I left North America in mid- 
ter Rotary’s official directory indi- 
ed that Chile had six clubs, but when 
sited Chile Rotary they proudly told 
they had thirty-two clubs with eight 
e forming; that Chile was next to 
eat Britain in number of Rotary 
The Chileans call themselves the 
Yankees of South America” and Chile 
the California of 
perhaps more po- 


many respects is 
ith America, or, 
y, California is the Chile of North 
\merica. Chile about the same 
sition on the coast of South 
erica that California has on the west 
North 
rip a thousand miles along the Pacific. 


has 
west 


ist of America, occupying a 


rth that Chile has south. 
So strongly did Rotary’s growth im- | 
; me, that I suggested that a num- | 
er of clubs in California equal to the | 
imber in Chile correspond with each 
ther. For instance, let clubs of similar 
ize in similar located 
bout the same latitude north and south | 
rrespond with each other. Then let 
the classifications of each club corre- 
ond with the similar classifications of | 
the other clubs. 
I cannot stress too strongly the im- 


cities of size, 


portance of Rotary in South America. 
In North America we 
ist one of a host of clubs, but in South 
America Rotary is the club. It is the 
only club of its kind, and as pioneer has 


Rotary clubs are 


achieved a position of influence where it 
has a tremendous power for service. 

A closer contact between Rotary clubs 
of North and South America as outlined 
would prove a powerful factor in pro- 
motion of international understanding 
and realizing world peace. 


CROMBIE ALLEN 
Ontario, Calif. 





What Really Happens 


I was talking with a man the other 
lay and he said something about a cer- 
tain man’s “business failing.” 

That irks 
there is no such a thing as a “business” 
failing. <A inanimate 
thing—an expression of some man’s per- 
sonality—a reflection of some man’s toil 
and enterprise. 

It cannot fail or succeed. 

What happens is that the man fails— 
or succeeds. 


expression me, because 


business is an 


“Rotograph,” of 
Fort Worth, Texas 








lowns, qreal art cent nagniticent ca- 
thedeals, romantic castles, modern cific 

international spas is qrealerin Germany 
for the efforts of these great transpor- 





lation compantes | ecause if Ss theis 





provid lor you Erxce 


lore most aim to 


I. nf se ryice atlow rake s sake fli, courte su, 


CERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK, N. Y 


speed, good and reliable connections 


\dd fo 
this Europe’s finest nef of molor roads, 


holel accommodations adapted to every 


comtort and travel pleasure 










Please send me Illustrated Travel! Brochure 
Beautiful Germany 
laste and purse eine a heorly | 


throughout the land and you have th, 
land of ideal lravel pleasure —(Sermany 


Name.. 


Addr e55...0. 








CLUB SUPPLIES 


We Carry a Complete Line 
of Club Supplies 
HOTEL DISPLAYS BADGES 
ROAD SIGNS BANNERS 
SET OF ROTARY FLAGS 
ARM AND HAT BANDS 
PARTY FAVORS 


PAPER HATS 
NOISEMAKERS 
Nightly performances 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE pedis 


THE 
phar ee 


SAN REMO 
OSPEDALETTI BORDIGHERA 
100 Hotel ind Pens 800 Villas Eng 

lish Churches, Clubs and Tennis 
Golf Link 
CASINO OF SAN REMO 

Open all the year round 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


wer / 


f the best yperas 


icerts and various other 











( ; J C For full particulars apply to ‘‘Ente Auto- 
nomo’’ San Remo, Ospedaletti and Bor- 
1252 ELM STREET dighera; Ltalian State Railways and other 





Tourist’s Offices 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Women of Rotar 


Should we endeavor to rewrite Mother Goose? 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 





as certainly as a dent is 





LREADY the 
rary insanity plea in 
criminal 
the ring of custom. 

And the way of the transgres- 

sor of the unwritten moral law 


tempo- 


has 


cases 





an 


is increasingly easy. Families 
and friends enjoy a decenter 
revenge by denying one an- 


other responsibility, laying the 
on accidental impres- 
sions of the first three years 
and ancestors long careless of 


blame 


censure or patronage. 

The phenomena is so recent 
that a young lady five years out 
of college complains that if she 
had graduated a year earlier 
she would have been master of 


experiment, 
sometimes not. 


A woman’s page in what is essentially a 
man’s magazine is always more or less of 
succeeds, 


Sometimes it 


invited. 


Can a woman’s department 
in The Rotarian, edited for the Rotary Anns 
of the organization, be made helpful? Those 
women in Rotary who have expressed them- 
selves are about equally divided in their 
opinions of the value of such a page. 
could such a department be made of the 
greatest service. Further correspondence is 


underside of a_ protuberar 
Instead of the _ philosop! 
salesman’s propaganda that 
is vanity and the world belon; 
to the “yes” man, we w 
teach the essential loneli: 
of all people, and that all mi: 
are to an extent diseased : 
in need of gentle ministrati 
When the growing boy 
girl discover that a cleara: 
day for their troubles haza 
the loss of friends, they w 


How 


not find the world uns, 
pathetic but too sympathet 
They would know that 


friend must share the burd 
whether you will or not. O 
of self-preservation he must 








her fate; as it was her college 
turned behaviorist at a critical 
time and she was doomed to go through 


life a puppet pulled by the strings of her 


erratic forebears and her early environ- 
ment. 

At tea one Sunday the conversation 
turned on this subject. The treatment 
was light enough, quite suitable to tea, 
somebody wondered if this new 
wouldn’t soon be re- 
Surely, 


until 
habit of thought 
flected in children’s storybooks. 
we agreed, from the new point of view 
nothing could be more misleading than 
the moral values in the stories grown- 
ups write for children. Where one is 
good or bad, the good will prosper, the 
bad to suffer, there are no 
two ways about it. Our hostess insisted 
that harm had already been done, she 
herself had taken these complacent tales 


are bound 


so seriously that in her teens she had 
been too busy being “good” to share in 
the fun coming to every flapper. It did 
seem to us that if these storybooks con- 
tinue to hold the field and the psychol- 
ogists to find the old moral code increas- 
ingly open to suspicion the youth com- 
ing of age ten years hence will find him- 
self entirely out of joint with the times. 
He will have to count his twenty years 
on earth wasted on irrelevancies and 
will be obliged to begin again a harder 
apprenticeship, for it is more difficult 
to unlearn than to learn. 

We attempted the composition of 
stories of the anticipated sort but we 


soon ran up against a snag. No amount 


of “throwing about of brains” served to 
discover for us what was right and 


wrong under the new régime. Our col- 


lege course in “psych” and accidental 
encounters with that field of investiga- 
tion since, pooled, seemed to yield no 
certainty. 


There was apparently little 


concern with moral issues; the impres- 
sion was that they were held beside the 
point. We decided the psychologists’ 
concern was with the implications be- 
hind human conduct and that the moral 
deduction was left in (or on) the hands 
of the individual. (The psychology 
laboratory seemed equally uninterested 
in the law.) 

An earnest young woman declared 
that the future child’s story would deal 
then with the implications that dawn on 
few of us under thirty. In that way a 
child of twelve might have the wisdom 
and tact to save himself the usual mud- 
dling with its wear and tear and loss of 
time. And once these texts had the 
monopoly, the influence of the most 
foolish of parents would be negated. 

We lingered on the first necessity of 
teaching children tolerance for those 
foolish parents. They would be warned 
to expect punishment on occasions when 
their intentions had been innocent. If 
the cause of the spanking was lost in 
the horizon of the unknown that sur- 
rounds childhood, it might be guessed 
that through you mamma’s pride had 
been hurt, a monkey wrench thrown into 
her social machinations, or that papa’s 
superior’s wife had gone in for one 
inanity too many and the annoyance 
therefrom somehow transmitted to you. 

Having spent our giggles, we tried to 
get down to brass tacks. One of the 
first things that would be embodied in 
the new Mother Goose is the imperson- 
ality of anger and the occasional neglect 
of your finer feelings. It would be 
pointed out that people had been known 
to kick at innocent dogs and pieces of 
furniture, that cruel words were the 
outward manifestation of inward pain 


discourage these outbreaks 
the race were suddenly bereft of 
protective instinct we should all di 
nervous prostration, crushed under ou 
vicarious burdens. This the childre: 
would know by rote. 

Such were some of the essentials th 
tea party thought might some day cre 
into the reading matter designed { 
the entertainment and edification 
childhood. The same end might 
served in children’s games. For 
stance, a game of “What’s wrong wit 
this picture?” to train the eye to reco; 
nize social situations, their cause ; 
their cure. 

Grownups are in the process of | 
eration, when will the children’s tu 
come? Since for them there is no esca 
ing from material dependence, it w 
be slow in coming. But when the right 
propaganda is put into their hands 
by spinsters and bachelors who can af 
ford to be reckless—and clear child ey: 
find the steadiness that comes fr 
“having the goods,” might not the shan 
of parents be discarded like garment 
grown too tattered for modesty? An 
is there any good reason why the trut! 
about the genus man and the game 0! 
life should not be allowed to penetrat: 
the dark spaces about childhood an 
adolescence? If we decide that no ad 
vantage would be lost, let us consider i 
an advantage might be gained. 


Letters from Readers 


Another Case in Point 
Dear Helena: 

“The Women of Rotary” has proven 
quite interesting to me. It is of interest 
te note what women in other parts of 
the country are doing, therefore what 








a 
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m going to say may be of interest to 

one. 
The wives, daughters, sisters, and 
thers of the Charleston Rotary Club 
-e had an organization for six years, 
wn as the Charleston Rotary Aux- 
The objects are to encourage and 


The development of a broader and 
more friendly acquaintanceship as 
an opportunity to help the Charles- 
ton Rotary Club. 

2. The ideal of service as the basis of 
all worthy enterprise. 


The interchange of ideas pertain- 
ing to the work adopted that it may 
be promoted to the highest degree. 
Work among little girls of the city 
who without outside assistance 
would be unable to obtain much 
needed advantages. 
The membership is divided into com- 
ttees as follows: Orphanage, Mem- 
ership, Health and Happiness, Enter- 
tainment, Luncheon, Girls’ Work, and 
Publie Affairs. 
The first Tuesday in each month we 
ive a luncheon. After the necessary 
isiness is dispensed with a prominent 
neaker gives a short talk or some form 
entertainment is provided. The 
strict William Way, 
onored us with an address this fall. 
We send two girls to a scout camp 
each summer, provide working 
with meal tickets, present five dollars to 
girls at two orphan homes for living up 
to the Rotary motto, and at Christmas 
send gifts to the orphanages. All 
alls for aid that come in are answered. 
The dues are three dollars a year, 
sufficient to finance the club. Each mem- 
ber pays a dollar for the monthly lunch- 
eon. 


governor, Dr. 


girls 


We find that our organization helps 
us to know the women of the community 
and makes us appreciate our husband’s, 
etc., enthusiasm for Rotary. 

l 


Wishing a 


cess In tneir 


l 
1 the women of Rotary suc 
indertakings, I am 
IRENE GAILLARD (Mrs 
BACHMAN) SMITH 


One W oman 


Your article, “The Women of Rota 
A New 


terested me a great 


Book” is one which has it 
deal. I was at 
tracted to it by one of my fellow-workers 
who recommended it to me as worth 
reading. 

I agree with you that there are nun 
berless ways for a girl or a woman 
entire 


make pin even an 


salary 


money, or 


aside from her routine office 
»] ] - . 
work. I know of a case where a man 


holds a position in which the need of 


a minor helping hand is required t 


carry on the work. Instead of hiring 
a boy, his wife works with him a few 
hours a week, thus saving the salary 
which would otherwise be given to pay 
for outside help. These people have a 
family of four children and were the 
husband taken away, this 


weman feels she could step right into 


suddenly 


his place and provide for the children 
herself. 

This question of earning money for 
girls and women is one of first impo 
tance. I think that every girl, whether 
single or married, should feel that she 
is fitted to earn her living. 

Every month I turn eagerly to “The 
Women of Rotary” in THE ROTARIAN 
and I must say that this month’s article 
will be of 
myself. 


benefit to more girls than 


DAUGHTER OF A ROTARIAN 

















Commandment 


HE soft wind whispered “I am Spring! 
And I a new commandment bring 

Thou shalt not sit upon the shelf 

Thou shalt deny not to thyself 

True fellowship, which comes if thou 

Wilt nothing ask of why and how 

But wait and trustfully believe 

That love is real, here, alive 

And everywhere twin souls unknown 

Are seeking thee, and one’s thine own.” 


V.C. | 











Bushnell’s 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially made to do 
the things that it has been 





proven flat folders are un- 
able to do. 


1. Their expanding gus- 
sets provide room as the 
papers increase. 

2. Their flat-bottom con- 
struction prevents slump- 
ing in the file drawer. 

3. Their index 
visible at all times. 

4. The material from 
which they are made 
(red rope stock) assures a 
useful life. 


tabs are 


long, 


Use the coupon below at once 
There is no obligation to users of 
vertical filing systems A sample 
“Vertex” Pocket will be sent you 
free of charge 


CUT HERI 


ter ize r Le 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CoO., Dept. A, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa 
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CLUB SERVICE 


(Continued from page 40) 


BATTLE CREEK Club Publication 


1] AY OST of the Rotary clubs throw 
For out the world issue some sort 


| | a weekly meeting notice or club pul 


Rest and Health Building iu iaoeney 





> | | and are mimeographed on the let 
In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s most | head paper of the club. <A _ copy 
charming vacation spots—-you may enjoy all the benefits of a mailed to each member of the clu 


that he receives it just before the 1 
meeting. Other clubs have print 
notices which consist of a small fo 
while some clubs have more elabo: 
publications edited by a club-publicat 
Gee : ; editor. But whether small or elaborat 
health building in view these notices and publications serv: 
a vehicle for transmitting informat 
a nang : ; to club members. Several thousand 
the outdoor lifé, efficient medical service, if desired—-refined, | these publications reach the headqu: 


pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 


training 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a com 
plete vacation program planned for each day with rest and 


The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction and 


congenial companionship these and many other attractive ters’ office every month. These publ 
features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat. | tions come from every continent 
which there are Rotary clubs and t} 
afford a striking example of the pra 
tical utilization of the club publicat 
The average club publication conta 
some information concerning the p: 
ceding meeting and also an advair 
notice concerning the program of 
coming meeting, giving such details 
the speaker, the subject, special music: 
program, ete. Club publications al 
contain details concerning committe 
meetings, activities of committees, a: 
reports on special phases of club acti 
ties. Many publications of small a 
average-size clubs in the United Stat: 
and Canada print, each week, a list « 
members who were absent and also 
list of those members who made up at 
tendance for a preceding meeting. | 
that way they urge members to atte: 
Rotary meetings, either in their ow 









‘* Battle Creek for Rest’’ Booklet 


Free on request 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 22B 


Battle Creek Michigan 

















































eee ae —— : : city, or in some other community. Son 
specially colored slip of paper in th 
\aO oO \- WNP letter going to a member who was a! 

‘elt eA \ae tiny ON 
[mH oe) t | ._S | a list of the nearby clubs, together wit! 
Send for Catalog | the date and place of those club meet 


* , —s aati clubs, instead of listing this informatio? 
HOCKENBURY'| 
sent at the last meeting, informing hi! 
This pioneer organization has ||| THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY | '"** 


in the body of the letter, enclose 
finances | 
that he had been missed and giving hii 
financed 153 community built ~ 








hotels inlarge and small cities N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio HE club publication is also used t 
in the Unite< States and Conada. _ ee SAE SE RSA — | remind members that “dues ar 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW GOOKTHE COMMUNITY HOTEL. MR. ROTARIAN ENJOY due.” Again in this connection son 





MODERN INSIDE TOILETS clubs make use of specially colored slips 


The Hocxenbury System Inc. |j | : ; 
20ON THIRD ST. ALEXANDRIA HOTEL Il | — dss. nee Miata atin: to remind delinquent members that the) 
































No cirseerncenccndios __ oe een CAL. Ff Ee tas eee are jeopardizing their position in Ro- 
Oe tole, whieh . tary by failing to pay their dues withi: 
condemn as unsanitary : i j 
ROTARIANS ATTEND have inside comforts aid get tn number of pub 
: Sor warns. PF: protection for a few dol- ¢ 
Club Meetings and Dinners where lars investment. lications contain information concern- 
Attendance Charts got tpl ne ra ing outstanding activities of members 


are displayed showing the names of those 
New 


DAIL STEEL of the club, thus bringing in that wl 
PRODUCTS CO. sonal element that induces many peop: 


who faithfully attend meetings 














Chart “ to agar om ae. 300 Main St. | to read a notice or publication that they 
oore ush-Pin oO. ; oat tal r } % 
(Wayne Junction), Philadelphia, Pa. Lansing, Mich. might not otherwise read. Many publi ; 


cations bubble over with the personality j 
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the editor of a publication and aie 
te with excellent bits of philosophy 


fine illustrations of Rotary in 
he weekly notice or club publication 
so used to keep members informed 


the activities of other clubs in the 


ediate vicinity. Most secretaries 
editors, it seems, exchange publica 


with nearby clubs and news is 
aned from these publications and re- 
ted in the 
club papers re-printed 
from the Weekly Letter of the 
retary of Rotary International, and 


local club publication. 
I 


contain 


include advance notices concerning 





ous items in the forthcoming issue 
THE ROTARIAN. In this way the club 
nbership is kept informed of the gen- 
al activities of Rotary throughout the 


rid. They learn of the election of 


w clubs and of outstanding things 
that have been done in many different 
alities. 
In order to satisfy a demand on the 


ir Ol 


many clubs, the headquarters’ 
fice issues an “Inside Pages” service. 
On one side of an 8'% by 11 inch sheet 
ire printed items of interest regarding 
Rotary in general and Rotary activities 


in different districts and countries. The 
reverse side of the sheet is left blank 


multigraph, o1 


many cl 


eI 


] + 
local and internat 


ubs attain a happy combin: 
Rotary iten 


ional 


These “Ins de Page ag 


are malied ever 


four weeks, four issues at a time, to at 
Rotary club in the United States whic 
subseribes to this service. Furthe I 
formation concerning this “Inside 
Pages” service, together with price qui 
tations, can be found on page 16, of 


“Price and Descriptive Li 
No. 19). 


ervice 


One copy of 


will be 


sent 


any club 


requesting 


items contained therein may be u 


the local publication editor in his club 


publication. Any club can ge 
copies of this service merely by writing 


office of 


to the the Secretary of Rotar 
International. 


The 


medium 


club publication is excellent 


for the 


an 
transmission of info 
mation concerning Rotary, and a very 
effective means of keeping the Rotarian 


interested in his club and its activities 


The Indispensable Cloek 


By Arthur L. Lippmann 


A SELF-IMPORTANT clock ud hose every chime 


Said, “I am wise 


and want 


thre world éd 


to ke ow at 


Atop a lofty tower told the time 


To hastening hordes of human ants 


helou & 


Consulted thus a thousand times a day, 


The boastful clock audaciously decided, 


“I’m monarch of the scene that I survey 


And by my works are earth-bound mortals quided.,’ 


But microscopic wheels that tick and tock 


At intermittent times persist in 


sticking, 


So when the town one morning viewed the clock, 


The egotist had ceased his pompous ticking. 


“Confusion now will reign throughout the lund 


And chaos plague the cit; 


8 goodly pe ople 


What will they do without my guiding hand?” 
Exclaimed the bumptious dweller in the steeple. 
l t 


But chimne Ys poure d out plume S of Sn oke galore, 


Ecstatic lovers joyously were mated, 


The 


sounds that blend to swell the city’s 


roar 


Throughout the seething streets reverberated. 


When whole again, the wiser clock was heard 


By Jenny Wren to make this observation: 


“T guess no pompous clock or man or bird 


Alone can halt this giddy glohe’s rotation! 


oP 
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The Cabin Way 


to Europe. - 


THE 


Sixteen Cunarders or 
ganized to provide fast and 
frequent sailings. Great 
modern ships ... perfect in 
condition ... liberal in serv- 
ice . conservative in price 
—the Travel Opportunity of 
quality within every reason- 
able budget 

Three sailings a week 
your choice of seven foreign 
ports ... You may sail on 
is al- 


short notice ... there 


ways one of our liners at 


the dock. 


Replete, modernized, very 
Third 


accommodations on all 


Rates: 


comfortable Tourist 
these ships. Cabin 
$145 up... Tourist Third 
Cabin $102.50 up. 





CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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easily 
hamper economical operation. 
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B ARNES-CROSBY COMPANY'S capable, dependable 
service, creating drawings, photographs and 
engravings for illustrated sales messages. has 

stood the test of time. 
For creative ideas and suggestions to 
add strength to advertising, catalog 


and other illustrations.write, call +" 
or phone without obligation. oC 
oP? 4049 
' - .— 4* “ 
t ere sg - 
BR. = a ag Lod iad 50 « 
ARN ES a ne S a prs? + 
pe ine a Soho re 
ADVERTIS oh -oth ad 
P I- E NS sth co* v »* 
HOT ai ot Pe 
COMMEREC!* {uss * ey * 
9 NORTH FR” 








eae ne eee 


NUT CROPS 


The North’s future soil production 


Intelligently Designing } 
é } | Learn why progressive farmers and land owners are 
| - planting groves of improved grafted nut trees. Read 

A New | lotel 4| “Save America’s Nut Heritage’? and “The Nut 
| Grower.” 
| JOHN W. HERSHEY, Nut Trees 
| Box 65H, Downingtown, Pa. 


a hotel should your city 


What is your 


large 
And what type 


How 


build? 








present and potential hotel patronage? 
How many rooms can your city support? 
Just a few slight errors in design can 


| 
a fe from in desizncan | NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
yurden your hotel payroll, anc ! 

4) 

i 


: CHICAGO 
But, 
collaborating 
benefit of 


Marts and Lundy, Inc 
with your architect, offer the 
a vast fund of information 
As the result of wide hotel « xpe rienc e, 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., will not only 


successfully direct your financing, but 
guide you safely through the trouble- 


some problems of location, design, con- 
struction and operation—for one nomi- 
nal fee. 
For 
cost er obligation address L 


Manager, Hotel Financing Department. 


MARTS & LUNDY, Ine. 


ithout ! 
4) 
Directors of Successful Deedee { 
{| 
{ 
q| 
j] 


mad 


My > } 
impartial survey 


A. Webster, 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 

Now—a new garage adjoining—You 

can drive your car right into Hotel 

Sherman. 


$174,490,028 raised to date 


527 Fifth New York City 


ee 


Avenue, 


i ii ln di di ai ai in i din ain on 





1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 

Rotary welcome here. 


Ernest Byfield 
President 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Tuesdays 12:15 Frank W. Bering 


Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
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1929 Boys’ Week 

N the “early bird catches the w 

slogan we have the genesis of a 

cessful Boys’ Week. The early 
in laying plans and preparing a 
program for observance of Boys’ W: 


is sure to interest and attract the 


“7 RT 





and goes a long way toward assu 
the success of the movement. 
The more organizations which 


be induced to cooperate in the promot 
of Boys’ Week, with interest in 
service to the general plan of a com: 
ity-wide celebration, just sure 
those sponsoring the Boys’ Week of 
ing the greatest possible number of | 
participating in the program. 


S50 


Under direction of the general 
mittee, numbers of sub-committees 1 
be delegated to carry out the 
suggested activities. Special days m: 
the program of Boy’s Week, as follow 


Val 


Saturday, April 27—Boys’ Loya 
Day—Parade. 

Sunday, April 28—Boys’ Day 
Churches. 

Monday, April 29—Boys’ Day 
Schools. 

Tuesday, April 30—Boys’ Day in | 
dustry. 

Wednesday, May 1—Boys’ Day 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, May 2—Boys’ Day in ‘ 
zenship. 


Friday, May 3—Boys’ Health Da) 


Saturday, May 4—Boys’ Day Out 


Doors. 


The manual of instructions for th: 
1929 Boys’ Week gives a great deal 
valuable information to those intereste: 
and can be secured by writing to th: 
U. S. National Boys’ Week Committe 
211 West Wacker Drive, Room 820, Ch 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


“Boys” Friends” 


This is an old friend in a new guis 
Rotary International—Association f: 
Great Britain and Ireland has decre: 
that the “Big Brother Movement” sha 
in future take the above title. 

The idea is that members of this « 
any other club should consent to act a: 
a friend to one or more boys coming 
from another town to take up employ} 
ment in London or elsewhere, as th« 
case may be. 

Such friendship entails no respons 
bility on the member beyond that of act 
ing generally as a “Big Brother” to the 
lad in question. The London Club “Con 


ee 





fp 
‘ 
Ly 
; 
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tact Man” in this respect is Angus Wal- 
1k. Here are three cases for a start: 


‘ k&.—Holborn Restaurant. From 
irdiff. 


Ww. B.—Ritz Hotel. From Cardiff. 

E. G. L.—Tri-city Restaurant. From 
rdiff. 

Any offers? 


om the R. I. B. I. “Rotary Wheel’’) 


Blind Boys’ Band 


“It was very encouraging to note the 
npathy extended to the Blind Boys’ 
Band on their recent trip to Wanganui, 
d Mr. Clutha Mackenzie asks me to 
nvey to the Rotary club his heart- 
thanks to all who made the visit so 
oyable. To Rotarian Hodson 
ecial thanks are due for, as host, he 
trouble ex- 


‘Jim’ 


ent to considerable and 
ense to make things pleasant for the 

ys. George Buckley was also active 
n arranging stunts for the band, and 
the Girl Guides under his supervision 
aised over £28. The total takings dur- 
ng the visit were approximately £82, 
which is a very fine result considering 
that an election was a counter-attrac- 
tion, occupying the minds of the people.” 

The above quoted item is taken from 
the club bulletin of the Wanganui, New 
Zealand, Rotary Club, and indicates 
both a commendable and definite inter- 
est in a splendid piece of boys’ work. 


Organizes Harmonica Band 


Few community activities have re- 
leased as much musical effort in the city 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, as the re- 
cent efforts of the Atlantic City Rotary 
Club to start a harmonica band. More 
than one thousand boys and girls were 
approached by the instructor who will 
take charge of the free training. From 
these, about 40 to 60 will be selected as 
the members for the 
which Rotarians wish to appear in 
public meetings of various Al- 
ready one musical “find” has been dis- 
covered as the result of the competition 
engendered, 


uniformed band 


kinds. 


“He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best™ 

‘The experience in 

of the 


the history 
Montreal 
reached recently, when Chairman Irving 
P. Rexford took 


his re 


peak 
Rotary Club of was 
charge of the meeting 
and made the pr 
of the Special Campaign Committee of 
the Boys’ Hon 
a new Boys’ Home. He 


port on ogress 


1e Drive for $250,000 for 
entirely 
enough to whet 
We learned that 132 


our appetites for more 


members had sub 


scribed over $50,000; some gave unt 
hurt. There are almost one hundred yet 
to be heard from. There is not a sing 


case reported of a flat refusal from any 


The whole proposition has ar 


] 


that is irresistible. In addition, 


the writer was told by one of the n 


experienced in the « 
that it 


campaigns he had 


campaigners 


was one of the best organized 
ever Seen. 
no high-pressure methods used; no one 
is placed in an embarrassing position; 
the whole campaign is characterized by 
an expression of spontaneous good-wil 
There is not the slightest doubt in the 
minds of any, but that the objective will 
be met, but we are going ove} 
But 


by every last man in the club 


not only 
the top. 


realized 


listen! this can only be 


getting on his toes and doing his full 
part. The truly is plentiful; 
let the laborers forget union hours and 


harvest 


cover every prospect card as he has beer 
instructed to do, and inside two weeks’ 
time, the 
paigns ever put on in Montreal, will be 


one of most successful cam 
an accomplished fact.” 

The above reprinted from the report 
of the Boys’ Home Campaign Commit 
interest clubs and Rotarians 


tee, will 


which are sponsoring Boys’ Homes 01 
are planning a campaign to raise funds. 

Rotary clubs everywhere are coming 
into a greater appreciation of the latent 
values possible in salvaging waste boy 
hood. International Headquarters would 
appreciate a record of “Boys’ Homes” 


supported either wholly or in part 


» did not take us 
into his confidence, but told us ti 
} + + - . 


Travel 





wherevervyou sail 





SPRING CRUISE 


The West Indies, including 
Havana, Nassau and Bermuda (at 
Easter). The great Lapland sails 
from New York Apr. 6 (11 days). 


EUROP 


Ships to suit every purse and plan 
— Majestic, the world’s largest 
ship, and the popular Olympic, 
Minnewaska, Minne- 


No late night 


Homeric, 
tonka, et cetera. 
rail journeys to Paris or London 


via White Star Express Steamers. 





Coast-to-Coast 


Fortnightly sailings over the all- 
year Recreation route—5,000 
miles—to California via Havana 
and the Panama Canal. S. S. Cali- 
fornia and NEW S. S. Virginia 
(largest American-built steam- 
ers), and popular S. S. Mongolia. 
A third new ship,the S. S. Pennsyl- 
vrania, is now under construction. 
Autos carrieduncrated as baggage. 





through Rotary effort. Won’t you kind] | r 
<tteur :t*~:=‘“tét CO: Ee Woeee 


MEMORIAL 


HIS is his 


monument; not that slight shaft 


Of slender marble on his resting place; 


But this tall shining tower on the sky 


Outlined against a background of blue space. 


This was the dream he had: these splendid spires, 


Beauty and service met in one clear word, 


and crystallized in lasting stone to make 


Memorial, impregnable, unblurred! 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


Luxurious travel round the world 
onthe S. S. Belgenland, the lar g- 
est, finest liner that has ever cir- 
cled the globe. From New York 
Dec. 17, 1929. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
PANAMA DACIFIC LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices else- 


where, or authorized steamship agents. 
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Modern Methods ee | How Galsworthy 


| Interprets Life 
igen the right carbon paper for 


each job is the modern method. (Continued from page 38 
That’s just where MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper fits in. There is a Webster car- 
bon paper or appliance to fit every re- 
quirement of your business. 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 
fill itin the margin. Then mail coupon. 






side, contrasting groups: but the 
is more than a class portrait: it 









TRADE 


aoe . P human story, moving, thought-p: 

The latest one is the Erasabinder and : : nie dae ee 
Economizer, which gives better-look- ing, and inevitable in its climax. 
ing letters in much less time. Your character stands out and becomes 
office boy loads it with writing paper, MARK to us forever after: Professor St 


all ready for your stenographer to put the old apostle of brotherhood, w 


Carbon Papers 





into the typewriter, thus saving her } f , 1 his bath ; 
time during the busiest part of the day. ° fe ag of crumbs and his oath In the 
Check below the ways you use car- A kind eel coery purpose | pentine, and his wistful single-1 
= 3 : ; edness. 
aaeets Brand Typewriter Ribbons insure neatly typed letters— 
F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, story of 


376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. rT HE Patrician” is a 
We have a problem in connection with the use of carbon papers against which we have ciple at war with passion: fu 
placed our check mark. We want your Service Department to help solve our problem. ‘ si i 

tine writing, the character of Aud 
Noel being well drawn in its deli 
depth, and poignancy. Lord Miltoun 
“patrician,” a more difficult 
alienates us a little, just as the bon 





—Hollerith System—carbon cepies required 
Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons, 
~—— a ping machines 

ck here —PLEASE INCLUDE SAM- 
PL F TOF THE ERASABINDER, with descrip- 


tive literature. 


Correspondence—carbon copies required 


Billing Systems 4 arbon copies required 
Fanfold System—carbon copies required 
Duplicating Devices 


required 


carbon copies 


Powers Tabulating Machines—carbon 


copies require d 











Elliott-Fisher Machines—carbon copies Name. eee eee eee e cece cece eee e eee ees aristocrat does in real life. He is « 
required ° his lhere et his _ S . < 
1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Pro- hil 2 Se in his adherence to his own innate ¢ 
tector binders—carbon copies required of leadership. He cannot compron 
Addressograph—carbon copies required Sine tweed autes «eae et CENOE secs ste enes . : . ‘ 
ela ‘ what he feels to be his own integrity 
siniaina become dearer to him than his 
humanity. 
od o ‘cc ~~ . . 
ac? No The Dark Flower” is a study of } 
. sion itself, differently handled, not 


Passion as it co 


ak Your 


v 


Fal home away from home 


class study at all. 
to one in innocent youth, in the stren; 
of manhood, reviving on the eve of a; 
to grip the senses. The passages desc) 
ing the awakening to love of this yo 


% 
Wy 
8 


Mark Lennan are amongst the m 
e beautiful Galsworthy has written; 


When you're traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 5 : Sigs 
is the beauty of sheer simplicity, of t! 


artist who has come to know how to us: 
each word. 

“The Freelands” is a 
intimate study of a family and of 
The organization of pull between one age and the next 

Prnora » Z we all know what this pull is: it is going 
. ° on in our own homes. So this is a nov 
that can become very much of a frien 
And just as “The Country House” gay 
us a view of life from the standpoint of 
° the Hall, the far more considerabl: 
“Freelands” treats of life from the view 
point of the cottage. It is strange that 
man, whom one would think sufficient! 
occupied with the regulation of his ow: 
life, should have such a fierce desire t 
regulate the lives of others, but so it i 
— | and “The Freelands” treats of the i: 
tangible and ill-defined yet quite rea 
powers of interference which _ th: 
wealthy estate-owner possesses, ove! 
and above the power rightly attaching 
to riches: and it shows also the powe) 
lessness of the agricultural labore: 
much at the mercy of the caprice and 


Enjoy 

Radio when you throw a switch —icewater when you press a 
the morning paper under your door —a good library at 
your disposal — a reading lamp at your bed-head — your private 
bath — stationery without asking —and Statler Service. ’ ’ ” All 
these things—whatever the price of your room—at no extra cost. 


valve 


charming! 


} 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
* CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT ’ ST. LOUIS o 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
e Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels. 


° HOTELS STATLER ° 
4q 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio o* 
o, go 


reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. 


IN EvERY 


amiatiealaoaaaaa 
[HOCKENBURY | 


RAISES 


[MONEY | 





























Colleges-Churches 


Community needs. 


for 1 Hospitals. 


| 
We have. direcked over 500 | 
successful community projects. | 


Expert counsel without obligation. 


The Hoc KEN sstem Inc.~ 
200 N. Third $ bury pak Hott 
Hart r isbur, 9, Ba. _les Pogue “y 



























Check- Reisen Are at Work/ 


Modern business demands modern protection against clever 


check raisers. They can easily alter the amount of any check 
that is not protected. Losses from fraudulently manipulated 
checks were estimated at $300,000,000 in 1928. Get modern 
protection by using the new model Arnold just out. The 1929 
Arnold will give you 100% protection. Does work 
equal to machines costing $60.00 or more and yet 
costs no more than a good fountain pen. Prints 
and shreds the exact amount in acid-proof ink 
Self-inking. Automatic feed. Unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years. Write for free trial 
offer. No obligation 
Arnold Check Writer Co. 
844 E. Taylor St. Fliat, Mich. 





| TRIAL OFFER 





prejudice of the large Hall and Farm 
Bob Tryst is expelled from the villag: 
because of intended marriage with his 
deceased wife’s sister, though this part 
of the tale is now “dated.” Old Gaunt is 
hounded to death (from the purest mo 
tives) because of his daughter’s trouble 

Not only is Gaunt’s tragic story told 
with sympathetic feeling for his inar- 
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late helplessness, but it provides 
isworthy with the means of magnifi- 
displaying his power to create 
feeling of suspense before ap 
aching storm, that tense surcharged 
sphere so electrical that it is a posi 
relief when with a crash the storm 


ast breaks. 


PS 


rmHE brothers in “The Freelands” 
| serve Galsworthy for one of those 
lies in blood relationship which in 
st him so greatly, and he certain]; 
finely successful in differentiating 
individuals without losing the fam 
likeness. One of these brothers, Tod 
eeland, and his strange wife, provide 
he idealism which gives a keener edge 
the irony; nor must we forget those 
ry enthusiasts Derek and Sheila, so 
tterly incapable of understanding why 
this our world palpable injustice is 
rectified instantly! We have nearly 
known those glorious moments. 
So these last three novels, “The Pa- 
cian,” “The Dark Flower,” and “The 
Freelands,” are experiments in three 
lifferent directions. Then, in “In Chan- 
ery,” the second book of The Saga, a 
ontinuation of “The Man of Property,” 
we have the artist in full perfection 
again, on his own ground, in his own 
articular vein, and rendering his story 
as nobody else can render it because it 
sues as it were from the very spirit 
of his art. 
There follow “To Let,” and two short 
studies or interludes, “Indian Summer 
' a Forsyte” and “Awakening,” mak- 
ing up the Saga. “Indian Summer of a 
is written with special tender 


Forsyte” 
ness and charm: it epitomises the pass- 
ng of an age, the age of balance and 
form and golden leisure. With the death 
of old Jolyon the best of that age seemed 
to pass. 

“In Chancery” is vigorous, exciting, 
satirical. The man of property, Soames 
Forsyte, and his wife have been living 
apart; but now Soames wants a child 
to inherit his wealth: he would marry 
again. We see his efforts to obtain what 
he deems to be justice, and the painful- 
ness of our system of rendering justice; 
and then we see the deep-rooted Forsyte 
instinct to hold what has been his, we 
see it mastering his new interests. He 
comes in contact with Irene, whom he is 
seeking to divorce, and, man-like, wants 
her back. Why should she go to his 
cousin, who loves her and who is willing 
to rescue her? 

“Awakening” is the study of a child’s 
mind. The Saga advances another step 








on its march. This is the child of Irene 


and young Jolyon, and it is the “awaken 





ing’ to beauty of this gay yet thoughtf 


ild’s crisis that is caught 


nd crystallised f is 

To Let” gives the next genera 
on the threshold « ith the r 
rown » a st ving-hearted n¢ 
man, not in the least rig, but rea i! 
ru I nar one the ! St i 
( aractel } ct and we 
nl PoamMeEes ect ! irriage ig 
I le I iscina ng rovocative 1 

oe girls al il the re es 
ngs modern jy h, but with the 
damental Forsyte instinct of posse r 
ind t! added hardness of tl new ag 
wit self-will and egois To Le 
s the poignant love-sto1 f these tw 
young people separated by a family feud 
that ought never to have arisen. 


“The White Monkey” which continues 
the Forsyte chronicles with the life 

Soames and his daughter, is a wonder- 
rent 


y 


ful instance of the way in which : 
artist assimilates the spirit of rapidly 
changing times. One critic was grieved 
to find slang in a Galsworthy novel 
there has always been any amount i1 
the plays. But is it not something of an 
achievement that this same writer who 
caught the measured pulse of the last 
days of the Victorian era so truly should 
also catch the rapid pulse of modernism 
and give us a novel reflecting the ver) 
heart and mind of post-war youth? 


ry ‘HE Forsyte books make an epic 

English fiction, for they are ful 
tragic and beautiful as well as humorous 
and satirical studies. Who can forget 
the portly Swithin, or the anxious long 


] ¢ 
1 oO 


legged James, or the old aunt for that 
matter! Or who could forget Montague 
Dartie, 
married Winifred, Soames’ sister? One 


the very human “bounder” who 


sees Monty forever with his carnation ir 
his button-hole, and one does not forget 


¢ 


that home-coming, after his wild flutter, 
or the revealing touch of the cracked 
shoe-toe. There are many young people 
besides the two one has to keep mention 
ing. There is serious grey-eyed Holly 
with a special charm of her own, and 
“Jolly,” then Val Dartie, and Michael 
Mont, Michael whose character develop 
rapidly. 


+ 
? 


“Five Tales” comprises five long-sho 
studies each a masterpiece and all ver) 
different. In these the author has per- 
fectly fitted length and theme with at- 
mosphere and expression. A Stoic is one 
of his best character studies: The Apple 
Tree a lyric in prose, the flying rapture 
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Invite the Happy Little 
SONG BIRDS 


to Your Home Grounds 





by putting up houses built to 
id habits of eact 
Ing and hearing the beautilu 





birds singing or working in your garde 





w the cutworms, bugs, moths 
iterpillars and other annoying insects 
which devastate your choice trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Martins feed from the air 

1 eacin one destroys thousands of 


jultoes d uly 


Wren House They are looking for Homes 

and your thoughtful provision of 
the kinds of homes the like 
water to bathein and some simple 
foods they crave, will bring multi- 
tudes of beautiful and useful song 


birds to your gardetr ear after 
year 

DODSON artistic bird houses 
are a feature in the most beauti- 
ful estates, countr elubs and 


parks all over America hey are 
in a class by themselves on ac- 
count of their superiority in de- 
sign, material and workmanship 
Sold only direct at prices even 
owners of modest homes can well 
afford 





Flicker House 





Martin House This fascinating book, “Your 
of 48 Rooms Rird Friends and How to Win 
7 Ihem'’ sent to anyone who loves 


our beautiful song birds It illustrates, describes 
and gives prices on all styles of bird houses, shelters, 
bird baths, special foods, ete Mailed free on 


request 


JOSEPH H. DODSON Inc. 


554 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 
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Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


i cael adherence to the policy of per- 
sonal service by principals is an impor- 
tant factor in the success of so many 
of the campaigns created for our clients. 

Here is an agency big enough in expe- 
rience and proved ability to give you a 
highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision 

Your advertising may need a new slant 

.a fresh basic idea... a definite plan 
of procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
have todo. Anexecutive will call, if you'll 
say the word. No obligation, of course 
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of Spring embodied in a love-story 
Devon for its background. The Ju 
is a piece of psychology subtle and « 
The First and The Last 
terrible situation. Tatterdemaleo 
collection of tales 
of which 


reforms. 


deals wit 
mixed and sket 


some brought about 


AND now in “Caravan” we ha 
yi sembled all these short stori« 
the tales from the volume 
added, and put together in an int: 
ing way. Wherever the author ha 
studies dealing with a similar the) 


“Capt 


with some fundamental resemblance: 

has placed them side by side, the ea 
preceding the later. Thus the reade: 

see what alterations of vision and t 

ment the developing artist has 

Thus you may enjoy “A Man of D: 
and “The Apple Tree” in tandem; 
Spindleberries, with its effect of Bea 
incapturable since in a thousand m« 
and the brief story “Salta Pro No 
this last telling of the final hours 
French dancer, at a convent, about t 
shot as a spy. This sketch is 
with rare simplicity, delicacy and 
straint, and masterly is the apt wa) 
which each word contributes to 
picture. 

“The Silver 
story of Fleur and Michael 
Soames and other Forsytes 
peared in the Saga and reappeared 
“The White Monkey,” and like ea 
earlier book, has some characters al! 
own. It is a picture of the Monts 
conflict, Fleur socially, Michael polit 
cally. This book forms part:-of a trilos 
that has followed on the Saga, th 
trilogy being made up of “The White 
Monkey,” “The Silver Spoon,” and t! 
latest published book “Swan Song.” 

“The Silver Spoon,” Fleur and Micha: 
are again gracile, alluring, utterly fo 
ish. The plot details are light, but that 
does not matter, for this is a novel 
brisk incident and gay remark, of soci: 
satire and political analysis—a swift 
moving story than “The White Monkey.” 
One now comes to enjoy to the full sit 
ting at the feet of Soames. The cha 
acterisation of him is fine. Here is 
book to be enjoyed by cultivated peop! 
everywhere, for it is charming, urban 
witty. The technique will never anno 
So might one speak of “Swan Song.” 
This last book has an effect of margi! 
alia on the pages of the present thai 
is fascinating. The passing of Soames 
is touching: one now values the ma! 
aright. His death is the death of th 
passion we hear of to begin with i! 
“A Man of Property.” Some admirer: 
wish for no fresh Forsyte book: the 
dread anti-climax. But there is littl 
Christopher, son of Fleur and Micha: 
—Christopher with his silver spoon: h: 
is coming along, too! Long live th 
Forsytes, from generation to genera 
tion! 


writ 


roe eMC 


continues 
Mont, 
who 


Spoon” 








The Craft Code as a 
Social Need 


By ARTHUR 


President of 


HILE traditional govern 


/ ment tends to break down 
/ in the complexity of mod 
ern life, new forms are 


loping which put control into the 
is of responsible and self-respecting 

Important among these are pro 
Almost 


organization 


ynal and trade associations. 
field now has its 
a code of ethics and standards of 
ice determined by the more repre- 
tative members. These associations 
re than government compulsion to 
standards. They are promising 
ssions of self-government. 


In earlier times men might judge ac- 


( y the quality of the simple serv- 
and goods they required. Today 


time ft 


») investigate char- 


, or skill to judge specialized goods 
‘rvices. We sometimes 


l see big 
utations built more quickly by wide- 
publicity upon 


sad excellent 


cannot protect us 


than 


iality. Government 


m exploitation, except in extreme 

Here and there the law may 

bring stragglers into line, as did the 

food laws; but unless there are 

ganized forces to sustain right mo- 
tive, government becomes helpless. 


associations 
Men keenly 
The 
voluntarily set 
for 


Professional and trade 
providing such forces. 
f their 
standards 
a powerful 


1 

+h, 20 >t — 
tne respect pee [Se 
nfluence of 


by associates is force 


t liscipline of human conduct. That 
influence, rather than legal compulsion, 


sustains professional and business mor- 
high 
individual action. 
where men unite to set standards 


seldom develops 


for themselves do honor and pride of 
workmanship generally control. 

The exchange of opinion and experi- 
ence which goes on in such associations 

a great 
If even our political bosses should or- 
ganize an Institute of Professional Poli- 
ticians, with a professional journal and 
a code of ethics, their innate quality 
and for the respect of their 
associates in time would turn the or- 
ganization into a constructive force for 
efficient government. Professional pa- 
pers would describe significant develop- 
ments of methods, in refining and le- 
gitimatizing graft, and in bringing 
political assessments to the standing of 
lawful taxation. It soon would become 
unprofessional to take unreasonable 
compensation for running the govern- 


force for improving service. 


desire 


E. MORGAN 


intioch College 


ment, 





statu \ nda eve 
Profes ade ssociation 

have not universally achieved standard 

that promote the general eitlare oO 


} 
1emplove 


ssociations, W i PanizZingys ¢ ffectively 
to protect the nteres leny 
imila g f ociat to the 
employee Sometimes, with powe 
in the hands, they impose j ‘ 
conditions of employment 
Union labo metime et th 
oughly unsocial In a unior 
) ntshop idvé T ? copy ri elve 
ereoty\ hi T¢ nai read nt ng 4 I 
not be used unl compositor in that 
shop reset é lvertisement an 1} 
tribut the type— heer econon 
Ss alical 


r .  y f . le adually 
HE profession of law is gradual 
surrendering long intrenched priv 


In arc] 


tecture, and 


in engineering, the custom of charging 


ing, 
for professional services a percentage 
of the cost I tne or! ¢ one 
firmly establishe » Ue ng ng] 
to prevent the fine rkmans If 
an architect is ] 6 pe cent otf tne 
cost of a building, afte he ha made 
a reas mably gooa design every ec 
omy he plans costs hi ouble é 
not paid for the « a work, a1 

by his extra effort he reduces thi 0 


he thereby reduces his own compe! 
tion. The fine ork he does, the | 


is his profit. 


Only to a limited extent car 
fessional pride over) ¢ i nancla 
interest. An unnecessary conflict 
up between the economic interest of t 
architect and that of h client. Ir 
large public work th custom enabl 
the architect to state a large fee ina 
small figure, and is one reason for the 
unsatisfactory condition of American 
architecture. Other methods of com- 


pensation are feasible which encourage 
excellence and economy, and narrow ths 
gap 
the architect 

Thus 
for bringing standards of practice into 
harmony with general public interest 
standards 
and 


finar 1 interest of 


lATICIAI 


between the 
and that of his client. 


I 


in many callings there is need 


especially since the ethical 

of organized callings 

more the chief protection of society. 
The code ethics of any profes- 


sional or other association expresses the 


are more 


of 


omewnhat 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 












“T reduced from 48 inc hes to 38 
inches in 3: ‘ says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
fee! fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 


moves it by its gentle, 
n on the 





abdo- 


massaging act 

men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed, Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce, Stoy drugs, exercises 


and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write fortrial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

_332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, awe. G3,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me de tails of your trial offer 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns [| 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That's what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal grass 
for golf putting greens --is now producing Super 
Lawns. osoalar sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass --and in a few weeks you havea 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘ Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
271 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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| If you’d be never 


desire to make the standards of conduct 
in that calling deserve the approval of 
all self-respecting men. Yet we 
imbedded in many callings customs and 
standards that support and defend spe- 


see 


cial privilege and unsocial attitudes. If 
these associations are left to them- 
selves, such antisocial customs may be- 
come intrenched until they are consid- 
ered rights to be defended at all costs. 
The expression “ethical conduct” thus 
sometimes comes to have highly spe- 
cialized and arbitrary meaning. 

A profession or an industry cannot 
be left finally to determine its own 
standards. In some way it must be 
made to harmonize with the interests 
of society as a whole. Just as a pro- 


fessional association disciplines its mem- 


bers to maintain its standards, so it is 
necessary for society as a whole to 
develop a master code of human con- 


duct which will set the standard for all 
callings. No ethical pronouncement of 


the past meets present needs. 
As such a master code takes form 
it will define those elements of human 


Give to Live and Live to Give 


THE 


ROTAR]I 


attitude which are universal, an 
peculiar to any calling. Whethe, 
mulated by some league ef org 
tions which American geni 
ate, or existing only 
temper of the age, 
must be the type and control of 


us May 


, 
the ger 


in 
such a mast 
pecial code. 

The liberal college 
Its students 
engineers, physicia 
Before their 


focused upor 


can help 


to this end. are n 


lawyers or 


manufacturers. loy 


and interests are 


peculiar callings they can be ma 


range 
concerns. 


over wider and more univ 


College students may 


to have sympathy and understa 
all fields, 


those common interests which 


with men in and may 
trar 
all special boundaries. 
Professional training alone is 
Before one 


craftsman, 


enough. becomes 


fessional man, or merc} 


he needs to fix his deeper root 


more controlling loyalties in the 


inclusive profession of man. 





By L. E. Hertslet 


D’you want to know the live? 
(not “dolce far niente’’) 
It’s this, my out to 


and go on, giving plenty.” 


way 


son,—“‘Go give, 


And who 


if you strike a cheery 
full of pep and nerve is, 
You’ve surely met a chap who 


teach you the joy of service. 


man, 


can 


Good Samaritan, for one, has blazed 
the way for others 

And taught us all the top-hole fun of 
counting men as brothers. 


The 


“on the shelf,” a valet- 
tudinarian— 
Then “Service” put in front of “Self” 


(the slogan is RO TARIAN!) 
The selfish, ego-centric way has mighty 
little in it, 
But try a “helping-others” 
worth-while, every minute. 
You'll, may-be, get 
sional, disjointed 
But if you look for that, always, you’ll 
sure be disappointed. 


day, it’s 


a little praise, occa- 





A life that’s 


Although some thanks are 
and make the going pleasant 
They, honestly, don’t cut much ics 
any rate, at present. 


very n 


arrived 
will then 


Perhaps when _ you’ve 
stairs,” more praise 
showing. 
But if it comes not, 
Meantime, just keep on going! 


or who ear 


Old “B. P.’s” got the right idea (} 
clever at discerning), 
When with a vision, fine and clear, |} 
sets the Scouts “good-turning.” 


So here’s the road, the finest road, 
old and yet it’s modern. 
The Master, by His own Life showe: 


this way His feet have trodden. 


solid-packed with joy, th 
only one worth living, 

That’s full, and fine and free, my boy 
just overflows with GIVING! 


“The Solarium” 
Florida, Transvaal 
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Trail-Blazers 


How one Rotary club is supporting the Eagle Scout 
Trail Movement 


By FRANK 


OES the individual Rotarian 
accomplish the greatest good 
by dealing with the ideal of 
abjectively. as ap- 


impulses of his 


service 
i to the altruistic 
ness and community life, or by deal- 
with it using it as a 
uctive instrument to achieve ma- 
well-being for the individual? 
1 of 
sought but 


ideals are pursued, or 


subjectively, 


oes the idea service mean some- 


g be ever never at- 
other 
it mean day-by-day 

with the tools of brain 
n with which we are endowed? 

In answering these questions, let us 
ince at the work being done among 
Scouts in some of the U. S. western 
yy Edgar Gleim Maclay, 
of the Boys’ Work 
Great Falls, Montana, 
Boy Scout Commissioner 


ed, as 
endeavor to 
and 


I chair- 


committee of 
Rotary Club 
of Great 


of the Eagl 
in the fourth 
which has 

of trails 


Mr. Maclay is the father 
sut trail movement, now 
on of its 


its object the 


development, 
cutting 


rough heavy woods, over rushing 
nountain streams, and across canyons 
hitherto inaccessible lakes, water- 


falls, glaciers, geysers, hot springs and 

r beauty spots in some of our larg- 
t national parks. With their own 
xes and hatchets a group of boys, un- 

the direction of Mr. Maclay and 
have cut 
trails, liv- 
ng at their own 
amp in the 

ilds of the na- 
tional parks 
where the work 
is in progress. 
Transportation 
is provided to 
and from the 
camps and their 
supplies are fur- 
nished by the 
park executive 
organization. 

A native of 
Montana and the 
son of a trail- 
blazing pioneer, 
Mr. Maclay ac- 
juired by inheri- 
tance a love for 
the forests, rain- 
bow-tinted 
mountains and 
other beauties of 
the West. Ro- 
tary’s ideal of 


tners, 


these 





Edgar Gleim Maclay, of Great Falls, Montana, 


originator of the Eagle Scout 


IENNEY 


service was to him a personal res} 
bility. His work as Boy Scout Com 
missioner was, lil kewise, a personal rv 
sponsibility so it was natural that } 
should combine the two and, in seel 
to be of practical service, should eng 
in a work which not only interprets | 
e! onal ideal of service but provid 
+ 
{ 





parks each year. Thi 
first Eagle Scout trail was cut in Yel- 
| tone Park in 1924 by Boy 
from Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington when six miles of trail 
were completed. Only those boys wv 
rank in Scout 


Scouts 


had achieved the Eagle 
lom were permitted to take part in the 
been followed 


work and that rule has 


ince. But what a goal for the begin- 
ner in the Boy Scout ranks! Two 


eeks in the open in one of the nationa 


] 


hip of the finest sort, 
to face 


parks, companions 


a culmination of boyish dreams 


Nature in her most formidable 


spe cts 


with the opportunity to exemplify in a 
practical manner the indamental 
principle of Scouting to “do a good turn 


small wonder that Scout 


laily’—it is 
the country over are working indus- 
triously to win the Eagle rank. 

The first trail completed bears she 
inscription: 
“Eagle Scout 
Tr Built by 
Scouts of 

Rank 
Washing- 
ton, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Mon- 
tana.” In ac- 
cepting it on ena 
half of Yellov 
Park psi 


the government, 


stone 


Park Superin- 
tendent Horace 
Albright paid a 
high tribute to 
the boys and to 
Mr. Maclay 


“You boys 


who have come 
here this sum- 
mer are trail 


blazers in a 
double sense; 


you have made 
this physical 
trail, and you 


Trail Movement have established 





J 
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This Enjoyable New Way 
ee 
a OE A tite 
Ks P physically fit—radiantly healthy! You can now 
exercise and massage y« ur whe ly in this sur- 


W way rghtin your hc 


sands are doing 


emg &iy Simpie ne 
any Th 


apne Your Wray to Health 


Mc—wiibout 


The fay y oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder’ 
Rive a ¢ mt ined 1 assage-vibra ry reatm better 
than a skilled masseur. No electric current touches you 


der vigorously m 
up sluggish 
is digestio 

mn, Strer ngth- 
ne’ and in 
ions ob he 


assages 









the heaviest 








i 
| 
] 


internal organs 
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A Health Builder || 

for Every 

Requirement 

Ideal for home use is the | 

- liversal Hs me Model, a 

ympact enclosed Health 

Bu ilder The Athletic Mod- 

el is very popular for clubs, 

home gymnasiums, col- 

leges, health centers, insti- 

tutions, steamships, etc., 

while the handsome De 

Luxe Cabinet Models com- 

bine utility with distinctive 
beauty. 


Send for Free Book 


Send for “Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 
of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AL-1356A Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Woven Badges for all 


made to or- 
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der. Send for prices 
| IN 81 
Sp ial $1.00 I 
der 
J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
FELLOWSHIP | South Norwalk, ¢ ng 


‘ or 
COMMITTEE J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
i So, Gramercy PI 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 
~ 3 or 
~~ a J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 

















ONE MINUTE 


EXERCISING 


Many Muscles 
in Groups 


KEEPS 
YOU FIT 


Ten-Day 
TRIAL OFFER 


You Have 
Time for 


MUN-X-1IZE 





Min-X-Ize is a series of correct pt cal exercise 
requiring only one minute of time. Shortest and 
t systematic way Ideal for the busy man or 
woman 
Min-X-Ize employs a new principle. Patented 
trengthens the muscles throughout entire body 
ind arouse organs and gland especially aiding 
culation, breathing and eliminat 1. Wonderfully 
sceessfulin reducing or adding weight and building 
ealth and sta TY Great strength if desired In- 
dual to each person need 
ry Min-X-Ize. |} quipment furnished. Exercise in 
home or office. No money required for special ten-day 
1 u ider my perso mal instruction method. Only one 
minute. Write me today for particulars. C. C. Charles, 
Director. MIN-X-IZE, Dept. 8, Sioux City, lowa 





STOP! Right Here 


For America’s unrivaled eieaiien a ction of 
Opening Choruses, Minstrel and Comedy 
Songs, Jokes, Gags, Posters, Make-up 
Goods, Wigs, Bones, Tambourines— 
everything needed for 


Your Amateur 


Send for New 
Catalog of 
Complete 
Ready-Made 
Minstrel First 
Parts, ‘“How to 
Stage a Min- 
strel Show,” 
““When Cork Is King,” Crossfire Comebacks 
and Blackface Plays. A wonderful selection for 
Amateurs—acomplete layout from start to finish 
to put on a live and up-to-date minstrel show. 


Denison's Plays and Entertainments are known every- 
where. tablished over 50 years. Send for Catalog. 


T.S. DENISON & 
. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 166 





co. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Safety 


O Checks mailed 
every 6 months 


My 


On sums of $100 and up and 
monthly savings. Let us send 
you information about this safe and 
high yieldinginvestment. Your noney 
drawsinterest from date received. You 
may withdraw your funds with earn- 
ings at any time upon 30 days’ notice. 
Operating under supervision State of Texas. 
Approved First Mortgage security, Build- 
ing and Loan Certificates are unquestion- 
ably the safest form of American Invest- 
ment. Business by mail--no matter where you 


‘live. Write for Free Booklet. 


Standard Building and 
Loan Association 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000 
714 Burkburnett snes Fort Worth Texas 


PATENTS 












REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W LOVETT SECURITY 8106 [YN MASS. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET) 














a precedent which will be followed with 
benefit to all,” he “T thank you 
| boys and congratulate your leaders. I 


said. 


want to especially congratulate Mr. 
Maclay, who originated the idea.” 
Encouraged by the success of the first 


continued the work 
more extensive 


venture, Mr. Maclay 
the next summer on a 
scale, the Eagle Scouts under his direc- 
tion blazing trails in Glacier National] 
Park, Mt. Rainier National Park, and 
Yellowstone. Two Wisconsin boys came 
westward to join in the work and 
quests to take part were received from 
Scouts many other states. Applica- 
tions from fourteen states in all 
and because the organization could not 
accommodate all the boys who wanted 
to help, it was found necessary to limit 
the activities that year to two camps 
of thirty-three Scouts each. The Yel- 
lowstone Park camp was maintained 
from August 9 to August 16 and the 
Glacier Park camp maintained 
from August 16 to August 30. 

Plans are now being made to further 
enlarge the activities of the organiza- 
tion with the result, it is hoped, of ac- 
commodating all the boys who apply 
hereafter. A couple of years ago, Eagle 
Scouts from the territory west of the 
Mississippi River, north ef the state of 
Missouri and east of the Pacific Coast 
states were eligible to take part in the 
work, each camp, as before, being lim- 
ited to thirty-three Scouts The 
Eagle Scout Trail committee directing 
the work is composed of Mr. Maclay, 
chairman; Frank Morrell, and Dr. John 
A. Donovan. John H. Piper, of Spo- 
kane, regional Scout executive, has gen- 
eral charge of the camps. 

“If we continue to carry on the pro- 
gram it now laid out the work 
will continue until all of our national 


re- 


in 


came 


was 


each. 


is 


as 
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the Canadian Rockies. Then the 
Scouts of the United States and Ca 
may hold a joint camp to complet 
last link of a trail along the crest 
Rockies and across that Internat 
Boundary which has no barriers t 
and women of peace and good will. 
at that point might not a Cross of 
tockies be erected by the Boy S 
of the World—a visible pledge of 1 
endeavor to do their share that 
on earth to men of good will may 


vail?” 
The Eagle Scout trail idea 


adopted as an authorized project | 


Boy Scouts of America and has 
warmly endorsed by Stephen Mat 
retired director of the U. S. Nat 


Park Service. 

In addition to this great work, 
Rotary further winning 
friendship of boys and girls throu; 
summer vacation camp they have « 
lished for all of the B 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire G 
and to which they have given the n 
“Camp Rotary.” The camp is lo 
sixty miles south of Great Fall 
up in the mountains, on the Natio 
Park-to-Park Highway, which conn 
Yellowstone and Nati 
Parks. It was established in 1916 
Forest Reserve ground leased from 
government and the first year per: 
nent buildings were erected by memb: 
of the Rotary with their « 
hands. From year to year the ca 
has been improved. Last year a s\ 
ming-pool was established and this y 
the camp was surrounded by an on 
mental fence and supplied with a n 
water system. 

Members of the Rotary club ied 
small annual assessment for the main 
nance and improvement of “Camp RF: 


club is 


members 


Glacier 


club 











and state parks—and perhaps the parks tary.” Frequent additions to the fur 
of other coun- come in th 
tries—w i 1 1 form of spe 
have their Ea- contributions 
gle Scout By simila 
trails,” Mr. provisions, 
Maclay _ says. by help in ot! 
“The underly- er work of t 
ing purpose is Scouts, vario 
to offer to : . service clubs of 
Scouts of Ea- 2 ef, EAC Fi ms -SCOUTé the world hav 
gle rank a , TRAIL incidental! 
further oppor- provided the: 
tunity to live BUILT RY BOY scouts selves with 
the ‘daily good AP fart ae a common inté 
turn,’ which, _ EA GLE RANK F ROM 4 est whi 
with the living "ASH- ORE -(DAHO- MONT [BR| Should ma! 
of the Scout | their own co: 
oath, is the munity effo 
foundation of better. Char 
Scouting. nels of interna 
“T can see tional thought 
the day when no less thar 
Canadian ir physical aid 
Scouts shall } to communica 
have begun a a4 : aad. tion, are esse 
their Eagle Marker on the first Eagle Scout Trail in Glacier tial to worl 
Scout trails in National Park, Montana security. 
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Vocational Service 


«What it means to me in terms of Rotary” 


By IVAR JANTZEN 


Past President, Rotary Club of Copenhagen 


OTARY INTERNATIONAL de- 
R sires that we should deepen the 
onception of vocational service by a 

mber of lectures, of which this is the 

st. 
In short, the idea is that we ourselves 
hall be instilled with Rotary views on 
ry activity as a service, and that we 
shall spread this idea by our example 
nd by direct work for the cause. The 
Rotary code of ethics for business men 
all lines shows the object in concise 
form, and would therefore serve excel- 
lently as a program for any business or 
trade combine. 

The chief principle is the conception 
f altruism as being of primary impor- 
tance, and preferable to egotism as a 
reator of happiness. This will 
the mind on service under all conditions, 
ind put into practice that golden rule: 
would have 


focus 


‘do unto others as you 
thers do unto you.” 
Vocational service specially concerns 
ir ealling; we should look upon this 
a chance given us to serve others, a 
hance of getting more value out of 

that part of our life which is spent in 
vork. 

Having acquired these views, there 
an be no activity of any importance 

which will not give any leader full 
pportunity of developing along these 

lines to the best of his ability, at the 
time creating contentment and 
harmony for himself and his surround- 


same 


ngs. 

It is in the nature of man not to be 
happy unless he gets the opportunity to 
levelop and expand his abilities and 
possibilities. This is generally recog- 
nized by the Rotary movement as a 
necessary condition for man himself and 
for society—and Rotary adds—as a 
supplementary condition that the object 
f all development shall be altruistic 
service, based upon the highest moral. 

The head of any undertaking has to 
fight on many fronts with varied inter- 
Generally it seems hopeless to 
make everyone satisfied. Every busi- 
ness man has experienced what it is to 
be urged on one hand by salesmen and 
partners who wish higher salaries or 
less work—on the other hand by custo- 
mers who wish cheaper prices and better 
goods—and thirdly by competitors who 
threaten to remove all possibility of 
competing by lower offers and improved 
qualities. 

The business man is the mediator 
among such varied interests. In such 
situations it is necessary to have strong 
principles and to follow a_ straight 
course, never doubting it to be the right 





ests. 


t 
pointing to those eleven shining point 
* « 4 1] 
marking the way which may be followe« 
Re } 
conhdentiy V € l née 


] i is one to produce better and 
cheaper goods when at the same 


d 

time employees are to have higher 
wages on better terms? There is only 
one metnod, V1Z., to Decome more Cap 
able—to improve yourself and to make 
V< co-workers ore emcient figh ny 
against loss of time and labor, working 
or greater efficiency, profiting by ever 


chance, every development, of the acti 
t tself and its technique, and possib! 
by reorganization on service principle 
The whole matter looks somewhat ir 
volved beforehand. A man’s aims in 
life are varied and m: be classified in 
his relations to: sellers, partners, cust 
mers, competitor o his business as an 
entirety, to society, and to international 
duties. Rotary, however, joins it all 
together under the one single heading 
service, which as a leading star show 


the road onward through all difficulties 
and takes everything into consideration. 
The Rotary object is to influence men 
to become inspired by the Rotary spirit 
The club should act on a man in each 
branch of business, in order that he, in 
due course, may become the center 
good influence on those who are in the 
When a stone 
thrown into water, it causes ripples 


Thus good 


same line of business. 


; 


spread over the surface. 


influence may spread over a large field 
3ut as the ripples must be kept active, 
so also must new influence be brought 
to bear on these centers. 

It is of vital importance that the head 
of a business should be the right man, 
with the right spirit. Any business will 
invariably, to an outsider appear as an 
enlarged picture of that man’s chai 
acter. Every detail, every decision, the 
spirit which penetrates the whole unde 
taking, all reflect “‘the 
fect in his character will show up and 


man.” Each de 


be noticed in the picture, and each good 
trait leave its trace. Every good feature 
will bring prosperity, while the minor 
ones will hinder and stop growth. When 
analyzing your own you will 
invariably find the reason to be 
fault in your character. Accordingly, 
the first demand put to any leader is 
for him to purify his own character, 
and to work on his own improvement. 
The man is the principal center. 

We begin therefore with the man him- 
self. The right man comes into right 
contact on every side. A modern busi- 
ness man receives a number of impres- 


faults, 


some 
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10 Kt green gold $4.00 
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62 
' sions from every side, constantly being legislate for every detail in eve) 
Ma | subject to a discordant roar from the partment of life—Each craft 
wae ey x | surrounding world. Now all depends make it a point of honor to settle 
; ~ i) on his ability to act as a sounding-board duties towards society. 
NS CONTNENTAL FREIGHT won a — ry ~ birybrsaunns-aerd fvemk collab 
WALID ATA son, ready to separate from that great on all sides and gives the whole m: 
‘ SS roar that which is in tune, and to re- a different aspect to former metho. 
~~ sound it in accordance with his personal fighting, competition, and enrich 
INTEREST! convictions. We all know this from the Therefore the Rotary motto cont 
* wireless: you have to adjust and select our own conviction, the fact thai 
a eg that a use finely and exactly, in order to secure the parties will benefit by these new \ 
o e service ffere , ans 5 Pa. "es -haos . 
fit eek Saar eee pion — inne vag ag arent chaos. It is, however, a large task. 
aracter is like a style of building; First of all, it is most importa 


sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 
This is a feature which every busi- 
man must want consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 


ness to 


how good 
of Trans 


turn out 


Ask us and see exactly 
investment the use 
Freight can 


an 
Continental 
to be 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


lelephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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it lends purpose and harmony to its 
surroundings. The masses of stone and 
other materials are fashioned so as to 
create an impression which reflects an 
idea. 

Every action taken by the man in his 
business shall be carried forth by an 
idea, by an ideal, and this is what gives 
the business its character in unison with 
the man’s own. 

Looked upon as a mosaic, too near 
and in detail, it consists of a number of 
small stones of different size and color, 
but at a distance the whole picture, 
which lends a purpose to each little 
stone, reflects the man and his ideal and 
that which he aspires to. 

The smile of this picture, that which 


everyone to understand his own job, : 


that of his craft fully. He should 
its best working methods, limitat 


and significance, what society dema 


and expects of it, and then aim at 
ing each person in his right place 
organization. The craft itself sha 
placed rightly among other social a 
ities. Almost every craft 
branch organization to draw up 
main lines—and Rotary members s! 
make an effort to inspire these orga) 
tions with the true Rotary spirit. 
short, act as though the eleven jp: 
were the fundamental law. 
Rotary members must attend 
craft meetings, this is part of 
vocational service. On the platforn 


require 





| 

| puts it on a higher level and makes in all relations to his colleagues 
oe cele yn onan ort ua in Rotary you love it and be pleased by it is the member should make every effort to 
lg a 5 ‘ great message of love called service. them over to the views which he | 
fected by winds and _Our vocational service puts all the received through Rotary. There 
The wheel is 31 inches in six objects of the Rotary movement into necessity on such occasion to ment 
a cama is © Ges execution. It does not therefore follow Rotary, or to preach. The Rotary gs; 
16 inches. Any {Cony you that they shall be neglected in that part is best understood by a number of | 


the small plate. 





Price, complete for se ar ; ~ : 7 a 
Pati dn agri ness. The harmonious mind will make a soe above self.” 
ing plate, but without man act in unison in every case, and 
pipe for standard sie r 
under all conditions. 

$25.00 . : , HE rules of the society may } 

F.0.B. In speaking of vocational service to- 4 rules of the society may be 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A. day, I do not intend to advise the tra- tended by special “ethic fun 

Manufactured by ditional division of a man’s relations mental rules” for execution in th: 

THE TITUS FOUNDRY with the outer world into such as: special line of business. Rota 


Coldwater, Mich. 








FOR YOUR NEXT 
FUNCTION GET 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
“Master Mirth Maker” 


- Ee ree ae eee work to serve society. If the man is caused by special conditions. Th« 
i) Comey, Pinologues, dialect more. || sight, his business will prove to be right, appear however to be identical in 
iS ee oe and thus ultimately it will influence the towns, and good advice and organizat 

ag Rotary clubs. Also available as Toast whole craft, when others see the ad- rules distributed by Rotary may ther 
master fore benefit more than one center. 


end now for tb hure and term 





of our life which lies outside our busi- 


partners, customers, calling, society, etc. 

There is no necessity of proceeding 
thus. We must begin with the man him- 
self, as shown by the Rotary club, in 
order to have him under the right focus. 
In his reflection the business and every 
side of it comes next. The total makes 
the whole branch which ultimately must 


vantage of following the right man’s 
good example. 


tical cases, solved in the spirit of ‘‘s 


International has cooperated in mak 
hundreds of such rules for all possil 
lines of work, and still wishes to be 
each ¢! 
whether these rules have acted for t 


formed by members from 


benefit of his business, and for the &« 


of parallel cases in other towns. Dif 
culties are often believed to be local a 


Rotary acts as an intermediary 





tween colleagues of the same branch : 
places of different development. The 
impulses from town to town will 1 
only further development in the righ* 
way, but secure a broader basis for t! 
individual, and greater moral assuran 
when organizing his craft. 

Efficiency and elevation of the eth 
standards are the main line along whi 
is developed full justice in all directior 
and due regard to buyer and seller. 

It will soon be proved that friends! 
and cooperation give better results f\ 
everyone than selfishness and ruthle 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
20 E. Jackson St. Chicago, III. 


It should therefore be the object of 
every business man to propagate the 
view that every activity, every business, 
should be valued according to how it 
benefits others. Conditions should be 
adapted with this view in mind, in order 
to make everything as effective and 
serviceable as possible. 











VERY man should feel the responsi- 
bility of having been allotted the 
task of adjusting his own small or big 
domain in the best possible way. It is 
not for the Government to regulate and 











yetition. Rotary principles point 
irds modern economic organization 
yp 1 to unrestricted individual 

former times. Rotary principle 


in most instances been technicall; 

lished and proved. How interesting 

to reach the same practical result 

1 two quite different sides—old ethic 

s are confirmed as beine of the 
rreatest practical adequacy. 

. It may be proper and natural that one 
fession be developed by individual 
vities winning forward by a single 

man’s efficiency and energy. The whole 

ng will, however, give the impression 
of being rather casual, but, bye and bye, 
the right plan of organization will be 


Production and 


cerned. This applies to the establish- may not be 


ising bad results, for all parties. Dis- edge 


strange that competition has caused the 


ild have established a cheaper ar- 
for the public and better into practice. 





size, and technique of the busi- bring about 
homogeneous form of action between the 
d relations all around. Each br 


have too many examples of ing abroad throug 


competition and individualism exchange o 


bution of petrol or gasoline is at pres it is proved 
nt causing complaint in Denmark. I than enmit) 
f course, not competent to go tothe members have sp: 


this matter, but it seems ing into contact 


tion of so many tanks that each tank and collaboration, 


ean sell about 40 gallons of gaso- international peace by 
per day. Reasonable cooperation ship of business 


The House 


LORDLY house, the work of brain 


That WrOUd ht for be aut old /é f 
g Yu “hs 


Brave like a guard, tall, stately pillars s 
The courtly halls are shining vistas through; 


Apart from traveled ways, serene it doth 


, 


Whence soft le aves wh ispe r a d sweet 


-— The boyish dre ant you dre a ed co e tru 


But, oh, I see a lordlie r ho (Sé afar 


You builde d thro tah life ’s hard joung years 
Of high bright aims no hostile force m ght 
Care’s brambled path of hopes and fears! 
Strong, clean of heart ’mid puzzling ways of men 
You bailt as one armed with the stre gth of ten 
The spirit’s citadel this house appears! 
L. W. W. 





and here again 


Thereby the roac 


understanding, 


object of carrying 


THE PERFECT 


CIGAR 


FOR YOUR TASTE 
-IS IN THIS BOX 








SALESMAN” 


DON’T want you to order “just 

cigars”. I want you to smoke and 
judge, at your leisure, the luxurious 
flavors of my complete line of seven 
specially made brands. 

I have put them up in the Sample 
Case shown above. I have priced the 
case far below its actual cigar value. 
That is to help you find the cigar you 
will want to smoke for the rest of your 
life... When you’ ve given these sample 
cigars a fair trial, if you don’t think 
you’ve had double value for your 
money, I’llsend your money back to you. 

How can I make such an offer? Be- 
cause I import my own tobacco. Be- 
cause l operate the biggest cigar factory 
that sells for cash only. Because every 
cigar I make goes direct to the man 
avho is going to smoke it...Of course I 
can’t let you have more than one of 
these sample cases at this price—and 
then, only for a limited time. Send 
for your sample case today. Mail your 
check or money order. I pay all de- 
livery charges. 


JAMES B.HALLAJR 


Dept.s-3176 EIS?QTWST.NY 

















Put Yourself in Shape for Summer 
Start right’ Retuce that bulging waistline t? s been 

imulating winter It n ea comfortable 
practical, and sensible thing to do and the LITTLE 
CORPORAL" ELASTEN Belt w do it quickly 


Special 12 Day Trial Offer 
of the LITTLE CORPORAL “ELASTEX"” Belt and 
Fre istrated Circular mailed on request. Write today 
Women! Send forillustrated Cir 
cular on Our new ELSEE Reducer 





— : 
| The Little Corporal Co. 1215 W- Van.Buren St, 
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Me Obstacle 
olf 


Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn 


Write for Information. 


MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 











Gain Health 





From Sunshine 


Made to Order in 
Your Own Home 


Ten minutes a day with this 
amazing new “sunshine” lamp 
builds health, strength, vitality 
inanaturalway. Renews health 
at its source—the blood cells, the 
nerve centers, the internal glands. 
Aches, pains and diseases are over 
ome. ‘Tired nerves are soothed and re- 
Tones up entire system, clears 
improves beauty, builcs resistance to 
Colds relieved and prevented. Anyone 
Endorsed by Doctors and Hospitals. 
’ cm $79.50 complete. Write today 
for “FRI E folder and easy payment plan. 
CINCINNATI AUTOMATI MACHINE CO, 
De pt. 85 Cincinnati, Ohio 


NORTHEY 


Freezers, Display Cases, Coolers and 


EFRIGERATOR 
For All Purposes 
Any Size, Style or 
Finish 
NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


‘*Waterloo direct to you’”’ 
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the skin, 
disease 
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LUNCHEON AND CONVENTION 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il 

Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 

IF YOU fo; SCANDINAVIA 
Please Write to 


DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 


COPENHAGEN K, DI NMARK 
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f Cy \ Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official 
ra Colors. $1.00 per 109 $7.50 per 1000 

& International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 
14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Along the Highway 


With W. G. Sibley 


ECENTLY the boy was home for 

a week from the city business 

life he loves. He left yesterday 

and overlooked a couple of magazines he 

had brought to the house. We picked 

them up and looked them over. One was 

World’s "Work. ‘Good _ stuff,” we 

thought. The other was Cosmopolitan. 

“Not so good, idea that flitted 
through our mind. 

But we remembered when Cosmopoli- 


” was the 


tan was printing perfervid novels by 
romantic 
That 
North 
and the 
taste in 
sake, we 


Robert Chambers in our 
years, and how we enjoyed them. 
was before the Atlantic, the 
American Review, the Forum, 
news of science came to fit our 
magazines. So, for old times’ 
looked over the Cosmopolitan. What we 
found in it surprised us. The Saturday 
Evening Post is about all our light read- 
ing. 

Well, the first thing we found in the 
Cosmopolitan was Odd McIntyre, who 
hails from our home town, and for whom 
we have always had a warm personal 
affection, writing on dandruff and bar- 
shops under the caption ‘And Now 
Call It Epithelial Debris.””, Much 
chuck full of 


really 


ber 
They 
of it was Gallipolis stuff, 
humor and happy expression, 
a masterpiece among MclIntyre’s clever 
reminiscences, and a highly entertaining 
exhibition of his characteristic easy 
reading. 

A few pages more and an article by 
Andrew Mellon. We opened our eyes in 
He was writing on “If I Were 
Imagine! We 


surprise. 
a Young Man Today.’ 
quote: 
A young man with no financial 
backing, but with character, ability, 
energy and education is no less cir- 


, 


MAGAZINES 


cumscribed in getting a start n 
than in the earlier days. Quite t 
contrary is the case. 

The same rules of 
good now as they always did. 


Success !? 


They are the best proofs th: 
America is still the land of opp: 
tunity. 

On a bit, Helen Rowland writs 


wish I were a Man,” and tells why. 
“man is Nature’s Pet, today, 
terday and forever. And every w: 
knows it. The average man’s lif 
one long, sweet, fascinating adventu 
Two closely printed pages full of 1 
and women’s ways, as Helen says, “ 
since Eve pinned Adam up _ in 
leaves.” Then several pages by the | 
of Birkenhead, a forecast of what 
world will be in a hundred years 
Among the things he predicts a 
3abies will be produced by chen 
ists in laboratories. The entire it 
stitution of marriage will | 
changed. We will all live to be 15¢ 

No one will need to work more thar 

two hours a day. Agriculture w 

be abolished and all foodstuffs pr 

duced synthetically. Man will b 

able to alter the geography or ec! 

mate of the world. Sitting in ow 
homes we will see and hear event 
the world over. 

Too good to be true, is our reactior 
this, but Lord Birkenhead 
reasons for his belief in a most sugg: 
tive way. It occurs to us that reader 
magazines may occasionally find so) 
thing worth while in the very popula 
publications regarded as _ necessari 
frivolous because they are so popula 
—Reprinted by permission from 

Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Says 


now. 
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gives 


Freedom 


By Maud Luise 


Gardiner 


H* whose armour is his own conviction 
Minding not the ways of other men; 
He, who finds in simple faith a benediction 
With a well-chosen book or friend— 


Is master of himself, and lives to own 


More than lands or a kingly throne. 























Topay the world is literally at our doors. A spin of a dial, and 
we listen to the President in Washington, or a football game in 
San Francisco. From our talking machines the greatest of 
operatic stars sing to us, the foremost dance orchestras play 
lively syncopation of our choosing. Our automobiles stand 
ready to whisk us over smooth boulevards to new scenes. 
Monday is no longer blue: the family washing is done by 
electricity; so, too, is the cooking, and the preserving of food, 
and the sweeping of floors. 

Yes, the world we live in has changed . . . changed mar 
velously for the better. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the part advertising has 
played in this change? Glance over the magazine advertise 
ments. How many of the products mentioned are old friends 
of yours, familiar because you already own them or intend to 
get them soon! And the articles in your own home. Every one 
of them, probably, is advertised, either here or elsewhere. Th: 
chances are you first learned of them through the advertisements. 

Advertising is important to you because it keeps you in 
formed of the changes in the world. It tells you of new 
products, of improved designs and workmanship and mate 
rials. It helps you to spend your money wisely and well. It 


points vou to the better things of life. 
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JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1928 


Reproduction from a color photograph of El Contento, the estate of Warren Wright, Golf, Illinois, by Wilfred 0. Floing 





A science, a philosophy, an ideal 


Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “‘the 
groves were God’s first temples.” But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 


Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose to acquire training in 
horticulture. 

Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 


idea; he studied the sciences to provide 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO 


I h offices: New York; Boston; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, ( 
Buff Toronto; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, 
Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; Detroit; Grand Rapids; Chicago; Minneapr 


a basis for his theories, and then worked 
out a systematic method of treating trees 
to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the 
world a new idea. John Davey did more than this 
He created a philosophy, built around his new 
science and based on the essential principle that the 
tree isa living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal 
Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
was developed a system of principles in practice and 
conduct, of business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosoph 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Dave 
Tree Surgeons. They will do only those things that 
ought to be done in your interest. 


.. Inc., 245 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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rd, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; Montreal; Rocheste 
Pittsburgh; Cleveland; Toledo; Columbus; Cincinn 
lis; St. Louis; Kansas City. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 
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